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- NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Lorp Jonn Russe .’s Liverpool speech, Irish affairs, and the 
state of the Revenue, have chiefly engaged the attention of poli- 
ticians during the week, and afforded matter of discussion in the 
newspapers. 

At the little party in Liverpool, of which the Home Secretary 
was the “lion,” there were no professional reporters; so that the 
account of his speech, made up of recollections, in the Iocal papers, 
is necessarily imperfect. It seems, however, to be generally ad- 
mitted that the published outline of his remarks is correct as far 
as it goes; and some of his observations have been selected 
by the Ministerial newspapers for especial praise. Lord Jonn, 
though avoiding politics generally, could not refrain from 
adverting to the recent meetings of the working classes. 
He said, that “there were some, perhaps, who would put down 
such meetings. But such was not his opinion, nor that of the 
Government with which he acted. He thought the People had a 
right to free discussion. It was free discussion which elicited 
truth. They had a right to meet.” Whereupon the Downing 
Street gentlemen are in raptures: behold, they exclaim, the 
liberality of our Home Secretary! He will not attack the work- 
ing men of Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Glasgow ; 
who have a right to meet, and discuss their grievances freely. 
People of England, are ye not vastly beholden to this generous 
Minister, and “the Government with which he acts?” You are 
neither to be gagged nor dragooned. Your rights are not to be 
invaded, Your merciful and just rulers, mindful of Peterloo, and 
repentant of Calthorpe Street, will not attempt to put you down! 

Now it needed no express revelation from the lips of a Home 
Secretary to assure us of all this. The MzLtsourne Ministers 
are not exactly such infatuated madmen as to declare war against 
the masses, guiltless of breaking the law. Nor are they, to do 
them justice, much inclined to cope with any thing in the shape 
of laborious enterprise, which they can avoid: their amiable fail- 
ing lies the other way. Before boasting that they wil? not pre- 
vent the People from meeting in multitudes, let the power of pre- 
vention be ascertained, If Lord Jonn RussEtt expects to gain 
more than a week’s popularity by the superfluous declaration that 
he will not attempt what everybody knows he could not perform, 
he will be disappointed. The plebeian agitators and their fol- 
lowers will be apt to reply to him in the familiar phrase, “ Thank 
you for nothing,” 

: Probably Lord Joun, who is dexterous in small shifts, thought 
it a fine stroke of policy to parry by anticipation a complaint of 
supineness from the Tory side. We know not that the Tories of 
Lancashire desire “ strong measures” at present, but we know 
what they have desired and done in other times; and we cannot 
say that Lord Jonn Russewt feared their censure and evaded it 
by a ruse, but we know from experience that it is not unlike him. 
On neither hypothesis is his feat entitled to hyperbolical laudation, 








The Irish journals in Mr. O’ConNELL’s interest boast of the 
progress of the Precursor agitation, but with what reason is 
as yet uncertain. There are symptoms of reluctance to counte- 
nance it in high places. It is clear that the recent conferences 
of Lord Joun Russevt and the Marquis of Lanspowne with 
the Irish Executive, have not resulted in a determination to 
forward Mr. O’Connect's scheme. The Pilot intimates that 
“inisterial influence is used to counteract it, and warns the Go- 
Vvernment that its own “ existence is identified with the strength 
of the new agitation.” It is credible that the Ministers may 
prefer a calm in Ireland: but calm is not Mr. O’ConneELL’s wish 
at present, and indeed it would reduce him to almost helpless de- 
egg on the Government. Speculation apart, it is a fact, that 
pet a in England and Ireland discourage the movement 
peas he new Tithe Act, and the wild objects put prominently 

ward in Mr, O'Connett’s Precursor manifestoes ; while for 











Municipal Reform, and an amendment of the Registration system, 
there never can be any general or formidable agitation. 

Much attention has been given to a statement in the Belfast 
Northern Whig, that Ministers were desirous of taking the Mu- 
nicipal Bill as it came from Lord Lynpxurst, and were only 
prevented by the enerzetic remonstrances of Mr. Curry, Member 
for Armagh. The Morning Chronicle vehemently asserts the 
contrary. Really the point is not worth a dispute. If Minis- 
ters demurred to the adoption of the Lynvuurst Bill in toio, 
they were ready to receive something so very like it, that it would 
be difficult to discover any substantial difference between the two 
measures, 

We observe that the Morning Chronicle is desirous that the 
Municipal question shall not be deemed of much importance. 
As it will no doubt be “ settled” after a fashion in the next 
session, the impolicy of magnifying it as a barrier between 
Whigs and Tories is discovered. The old “ Irish questions” 
have been worn out, and the necessity of supplying their place 
pinches the Whigs. Hence we are told in the Chronicle, that 
“ the space which divides the Liberals from the Tories in Irish 
policy is so vast, that it would scarcely be sensibly diminished by 
the most popular settlement of the question of Municipal Reform, 
or indeed any measure that Parliament could pass for the redress 
of the grievances of Ireland.” So, poor old Corporation Reform 
is treated with no more respect than Appropriation. The Chro- 
nicle also, in an article inserted in another place, admits that 
Corporation Reform would be the “poorest” of the conces- 
sions that the Tories in office would grant; and professes a firma 
belief that “ Repeal is the only question upon which any thing 
like a stand would be made by them.” We have no such ex- 
travagant expectations, but are content to believe that an in- 
terested deference to public opinion would deter the Tories from 
any thing like aggression on the Irish people. If we thought 
that so much would be conceded by a Tory Government as the 
Chronicle fears—yes, fears!—we should be supplied with a 
motive to wish for its restoration, which does not now exist; 
for we hold comparatively light the mischief, on which the Chro- 
nicle lays much stress, arising from the compulsory adoption of 
good measures—as we know that it rarely happens that any Go- 
vernment adopts popular or beneficial measures of its own accord. 
And when we are told that measures are to make no difference, 
but all is to depend upon what is vaguely called the “ spirit ” and 
“policy ” of a Government, the conclusion is irresistible, that the 
practical distinction between the two parties is fast disappearing, 
and that the contest must soon be reduced in form to what it has 
long been in reality—the struggle of rival competitors for place 
and power, 

‘“* Men,” not “ measures,” being now the Whig motto, of course 
it is desirable to make out the Tory “‘men” as bad as possible; 
and the Chronicle, assuming .aat the Orangemen will control the 
next Tory Administration, says, “If Sir Ropert Peet musé 
govern in Ireland with Orange instruments, it matters not a 
straw what his private wishes may be on the subject ;” and then 
refers to the appointment of Colonel Percevat and the other 
Orange appointments in 1834. But Sir Rosert Pzex is now, 
what he was not in 1834, master of his own party. He proved his 
power to check the Orangemen and violent Tories during the 
last session. He will be placed in very different circumstances, 
when he next takes office, from those in which he so unexpectedly 
found himself in 1834. Then he had to cope with the Liberal 
party in its strength—powerful, irritated, an’ united ; and wascom- 
pelled to oppose it with the more fierce and eager portion of his 
own followers. Now the true Liberals, disgusted with mere fac- 
tion, will offer no personal opposition to PzEt, but discuss his 
measures on their own merits; and the Juste-milieu tactics, more 
agreeable to the Conservative leader than the High Tory, will be 
preferred as sufficient for his purpose. 

Nothing has appeared in ecoutradietion or explanation of Mr. 
Waro's statement that the abandonment of the Appropriation was 
forced upon Ministers “ by the Irish Members ;” who, according 
to Mr. Warp, cared little about the brunt of the tithe war when 
the peasantry bore it, but “ succumbed immediately when the 
Exchequer processes were directed against themselves.” Mr. 
Warp put forward the conduct of the Irish Members as the 
Ministers’ “ only excuse.” Fora time this passed in silence on 
the part of the Government people; but latterly there have been 


symptoms of a desire to rest the defence of Ministers ws differ+ 


ent ground—Mr. Warn’s being untenable; and tHe 

distinctly admitted, that when the passive resistamee to the pay- 
ment of tithes failed under the rapidly-extendin <corrasian af 
Lord Stanuey’s Act, the means of driving the rch party 
submission were wanting, and the sooner the questi@n.w, t 
the better. We quote the words of the Globe— % 


‘* What the vis inertie—simply letting the law take itsc 
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impotence to effect its purpose—could do—we were willing to see done; but 
what we are not willing to see, is the successful enforcement of an odious levy in 
an odious form, and the useless resistance to it. We prefer to mitigate the form, 
as regards the mass of the people, and to throw the burden, moderated in 
amount, on the landlords.” 

Then it was not to the species of pressure which Mr. Warp 
assigns, that Ministers yielded? A fresh excuse is now advanced. 
More shifting and shuffling. The true reason is never given, as 
long as it can be held back. We believe that to have been, the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of obtaining a majority for a 
Tithe Bill with the Appropriation, in the House of Commons— 
coupled with the resolution of Ministers not on any account to 
risk the loss of place. 





The Revenue account. for the quarter which closed on the 10th 
instant, is more favourable than the return for the corresponding 
period of last year—the excess of receipts being, in round 
numbers, 656,000/. This is supplied to the extent of 388,000. 
by the Excise; but it is admitted in the Globe, that this sum 
should be reduced to 35,000/. for the purposes of a fair compa- 
rison, inasmuch as about 353,000/. brought into the quarter's ac- 
count appeared last year among the receipts of the July quarter. 
In the Customs there is a small increase of 33,000/., and the con- 
siderable excess of 129,000/. in the Stamps. On the year, the in- 
crease is 741,000/.; but of this sum 130,000/. is derived from the 
sale of Crown lands, from which source 65,0007. goes to swell the 
quarter's receipts. 

When it is remembered that the comparison is made with a 
most disastrous period,—the receipts of the October quarter of 
last year having fallen to the extent of nearly 1,200,000/.,—it must 
be confessed that the financial condition of the country is not 
cheering ; especially when the necessity of an increased expen- 
diture for an indefinite time, in consequence of Colonial misgovern- 
ment, must be anticipated. The Times assumes that the Corona- 
tion revelries accidentally augmented the Excise of the quarter : 
it is likely, however, that the duty on a large portion of the taxed 
articles consumed on that occasion was paid into the Exchequer 
during the July quarter, preparations having been made for some 
time before the Coronation-day. On the other hand, the extraor- 
dinary consumption must have taken off large stocks, and in- 
creased the amount of subsequent purchases by tradesmen and 
innkeepers, 








There appears to be a general belief in Paris, that the Swiss 
question will be settled speedily and amicably. General Aymar, 
who had issued a proclamation couched in language very offensive 
to the Swiss, has been recalled, in consequence, it is said, of ill- 
ness; and General Scuramm will succeed him in command of 
the army. Orders were sent to suspend the march of the troops 
as soon as the actual departure of Louis Bonaparte with a 
British passport was known; and it is surmised that Louis 
Puivip will not be eager to press his demand upon the Diet for a 
formal act of banishment. 

The French Chambers are to meet on the 10th of December, 
and an unusually interesting session is expected. Two of the 
subjects for declamation will be, a proposal to annul or revise the 
proceedings against General Ney, and another respecting a de- 
mand for the remains of NapoLeon from England. Annoyance 
of the Government is the motive for both. 


Letters from Bayonne, of the 6th instant, state that CaBRERA 
had completely routed a division of the Queen’s army under Ge- 
neral Parpinas, between Caspe and Morella. Out of five batta- 
lions and two squadrons, very few men escaped. When the news 
reached Saragossa, the people became riotous, and raised cries of 
“ Down with the Ministry !° but the Governor silenced them by 
ordering the loaded cannon of the fortress to be pointed towards 
the streets. This is the only Spanish news. 


Fresh conspiracies are said to have been discovered in Warsaw, 
Wilna, and other places in the Russian dominions. The march 
of troops towards the Black Sea still continued; and it is stated in 
the Augsburg Gazette, that a large body of Russian troops would 
certainly enter Persia, to countenance the Schah, who is alarmed 
and irritated by the English occupation of Bushire. 

According to a letter from St. Petersburg, published in the 
Commerce of Paris, the Emperor Nicuotas was cordially hated 
by his whole army, except the Imperial Guard. Some alterations 
in the regulation of promotion had recently given offence to the 
ancienne noblesse. 





It is rumoured that MenemgtT ALt had concluded a commercial 
treaty with the Porte, and ordered a part of the Egyptian fleet to 
be disarmed. If this is true, the prospect of hostilities in that 
quarter has disappeared for the present; though how many 
months or weeks it will be before warlike threats are renewed by 
the Pacha of Egypt, nobody can foretell. 


An arrival at Liverpool from Quebec, has brought a few private 
letters, but no newspapers, to the 5th of September, three days 
later than the date of the former accounts. They mention that 


Lord DurHam was suffering severely from an attack of rheu- 
matism, and only transacted indispensable official business ; that 
the entire country was tranquil, but that apprehensions of a dis- 
turbed winter were entertained by many. 

In the dearth of news, the Globe has put forth the following 





heads ofa pian for the federal government of the British North 
American provinces, with an intimation that it has received the 
approval of Government— 

“ It is said that the plan concluded on, and which is to be submitted to the 
British Parliament, is, that each province is to retain its own local Legislature 
for the purposes of merely local government ; that the Legislative Council or 
Upper Chamber of each province is to be abolished ; but that to the Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor of each province, aided by an Executive Council of 
five members, all bills passed by the local assembly are to be submitted for ree 
vision, and, if they think necessary, to suggest alterations and additions, but 
not to possess the power of rejection; the Governor to possess a veto on all 
bills as at present. A General Assembly formed of ten members from each 
province is to legislate for all purposes of general government, and on all matters 
in which two or more of the provinces are concerned ; this Assembly to be also 
a Court of Appeal from the local Assemblies, and to possess the same powers 
as have been hitherto exercised by the British Parliament or Privy Ceuncil in 
all matters relating to the provinces which have been submitted to them. The- 
Governor-General to possess the same powers with regard to bills passed by the 
General Assembly as the Governors of the provinces have in their local Assem- 
blies. Quebec, Montreal, and Halifax, to send two members each to the General 
Assembly, to be included in the ten members returnable by their province, and 
the same privilege to be enjoyed by all towns when their population shall 

t to one th d persons. Each local Legislature to have control over 
its own revenue, and to determine on the salary of its Governor, Judges, and 
other civil officers.” 

This is substantially the plan Mr. Rozsucx proposed in the 
House of Commons, as likely to satisfy the Canadians, before Lord 
Joun Russzxt’s ill-judged resolutions were passed. After re- 
bellion, bloodshed, and a large expenditure of money, it appears 
that Mr. RoeBuck’'s proposition is taken into favour. Whether it 
will now satisfy the Colonists, remains to be seen. Nothing 
better, at all events, has been suggested; but it is to be observed, 
that it does not touch the main difficulty affecting the distinct 
government of Lower Canada. The questions which caused dis- 
content in that province are yet unprovided for. 


The Court, 

Tne Queen held a Privy Council at Windsor, on Saturday afternoon, 
at which the further prorogation of Parliament was agreed upon. The 
Council was attended by the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, Sir John Hobhouse, Lord 
Glenelg, and Lord John Russell. All the Ministers dined with the 
Queen, and remained over Sunday and Monday, except Lord Palmer- 
ston, who returned to town on Monday, but again went to Windsor in 
the evening. On Sunday afternoon, her Majesty walked an hour on 
the terrace, ‘‘ both among her subjects, and in the private part.” 
On Tuesday, Lords Cottenham and Glenelg, and Sir John Hobhouse, 
left the Castle; and on Wednesday the Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Lord John Russell took their departure. 

Lord and Lady Ashley are on a visit to the Queen. , 

Her Majesty takes her usual exercise on horseback, and continues 
to enjoy excellent health. 


The Metropolis. au 
The following is the Whig account of the Middlesex registration, 
given in the Morning Chronicle. 























LiBERALS. Tories, 
Taken. Sustained, Taken. * Sustained. 

Brentford. ..oaciceess SD ccepescn sees DP convene aap MME eakeesaasese 23 
Hammersmith...... UF nee: wapensee WD na caacsas ae Re 58 
Bedfont ...... da saved MO: coscesssavce TD: ccsccosesess BA cccccccssces DO 
Hampstead .........109 ....cseeeeee AT cecocconccee DD ..ccccoceree 47 
Edgeware.....ecsseee DB: sence canes TD. accocorscece BD. cncosdoneces WJ 
Uxbridge .......00008 OO snssesstnans 7 Rrra: . Narprrnrrrre 27 
BOO vccccscsconetne : ee SD, ccamdasenine Te cncamiscsene 20 
Tslington.......see0e- | (i, SE RD ceccutqnnces WET cassnccecsas 60 
Gray’s Inn.......+0 ; 67 .rccceccesee 40 
Whitechapel........ 4% oe f 
Limehouse ........+. 

City of London..... 

Westminster ........ 


Marylebone ......++. 5 
572 246 996 518 
Overseers’ Objections sustained............. 564 
Liberals” dittdss.coccessscoapacasecccocsne ananane 246 
Tories’ ditto .cccccccccccocccccseescoocecs aonouee 513 
Total struck off the Lists......... 1323 


It appears, then, that the Whigs acknowledge they have sustained 
267 fewer objections than the Tories. But the Chronicle refers us to 
the “new claims "— 

“ Look at the Liberal new claims, and the number who did not vote at the 
last election, —who may be mostly considered on the Liberal side, as not a Tory 
within fifty miles was suffered to remain unpolled, an express being on the roads 
to bring the out-voters up during the night after the first day’s poll. It is plam 
the Tories have no chance, if the Liberals use due diligence. The Reformers 
are indebted to a few spirited individuals who have subscribed to support the 
Liberal cause at the eleventh hour.” 

Where is the record of the new claims? It is rather suspicious that 
no statement is given to back the boast of the Whig journal. _ d 

It is but fair to add the Tory account of the Middlesex registration, 
as given by the Standard— 


Conservative objections ..s.ssssseesesesseeesersessererseeree L042 
Withdrawn.......cccereceeseeseeeees ececcscccocesorconceseosseses 71 
971 


Of these there failed... sie sree 20 
Were defeated by the decisions on the trustee question 155 











Ss ded se... Sidacaahakocanacsee © — 608 
Radical Objections.........00-+0 saseceeceonseveeprsees ecegeesese 582 
Of these there failed ........s.se-sesesessrreneererseesenees 343 
Were defeated by the trustee d ee 44 
— 387 
Succeeded ...... woe ——— 195 





Majority....cssserseeecersessersssesesrenee 41D 
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The revision for the City of London closed on Thursday, with the 
following results, according to the Liberal statement in the Morning 
Chronicle— Lak 

Reform objections made, 150; sustained, 94. Tory objections, 441; sus- 


tained, 260. magnet 
Reform claims made, 67; sustained, 46. Tory claims, 106; sustained, 45. 


This gives a Tory gain of 166 votes; but according to another state- 
ment in the Tory papers, the gain of their party is 218 votes. 

The Marylebone registration was concluded on Wednesday; and 
the result, according to the Morning Chronicle, is a Tory gain of 158 


votes,—namely, 
Liberal claims sustained, 14; disallowed, 10 
Tory claims 712 5 sccvccceesees 18 
Liberal objections ...... coe 925 ccocccreccree SD 
Tory objections .....cccceee 1925 ceeveereerree 52 
The Liberals in the Tower Hamlets have entirely neglected the 
registration; while the Tories established 80 objections, and 5 claims. 
The Finsbury registration closed onthe same day. Very few claims 
and objections were made ; and tke revision has not altered the relative 
position of parties to an extent worth notice. 


At a meeting of the Middlesex Agricultural Association, on Mon- 
day, old Mr. Byng, M.P., delivered the following wise observations 
on the Corn-laws— 

“‘T have, from the earliest part of my life, felt attached to the agricultural 
interest. When I speak of it I do not mean to depreciate the mercantile and 
manufacturing interests. We are all fellow countrymen, and have but one 
interest. Thriving manufacturers may be good customers to agriculturists, and 
thriving agriculturists will be good customers to manufacturers. ; Gentlemen, it 
is not the tradesmen who wish to injure you in any respect, it is the public 

ress, with some few brilliant exceptions, which wishes to run the agriculturist 
interest down. J think it impossible for bread to be cheaper than it has been 
for a number of years; and when you consider the immense amount of your 
Debt, which is larger than the debt of all the world put together, Z consider it 
impossible for bread to be cheaper in this country. I have always found that 
in those countries where bread is cheapest, the labourer is always most op- 
pressed.” 

[It is probable that Mr. Byng will be excused from further attend- 
ance in Parliament at the next election; and his retirement will cer- 
tainly not be premature. Bread will be cheaper, Mr. Byng, when the 
harvests again prove plentiful, though the Debt in the mean while 
should increase. The supposition that hostility to the Corn-laws is 
created by the press, unsupported by the trading interests, is as saga- 
cious as the notion that the rise of prices in Mark Lane is merely the 
effect of combination by a few Quaker jobbers. } 





A meeting was held yesterday at the Jerusalem Coffeehouse, Corn- 
hill, to “ consider the practicability and expediency of forming a private 
company” to carry oa a steam communication with India. The chief 
persons present were Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, chairman, Lord 
William Bentinck, Mr. Crawford, M.P., Mr. Curtis, Governor of 
the Bank, Mr. Bagshaw, Captain Barber, and Captain Grindley. 
Many merchants and persons of influence in the City attended the 
meeting. 

Sir Wilmot Horton, in opening the business, dwelt upon the advan- 
tages of a more regular communication with India by steam-vessels, 
than now existed. He had himself been seven months in Ceylon, 
without receiving a letter from England, on public or private business; 
but since steam-communication had been established between that 
island and England, he had received letters dated the 3lst of July on 
the 3lst of August. He felt certain that a private company would 
succeed ; but for himself, he would have nothing to do with it, unless 
the capital were bond fide subscribed. 

_ Captain James Barber then submitted the proposed plan of opera- 
tions to the meeting. It is intended that a vessel shall sail monthly to 
the three Presidencies and the Straits of Batavia; the passage- 
money not to exceed that now charged by vessels passing the Cape of 
Good Hope. Five steam-ships of 600 horse power each, and 1,500 
tons burden, with two smaller vessels for the Bombay branch, are to be 
built. It is expected that the voyage to Ceylon will be performed in 
thirty-six days, to Madras in forty, Bombay forty-two, and Calcutta 
forty-three. The transit through Egypt to be performed by means of 
iron steam-boats to Cairo, and omnibuses and vans across to Suez ; 
skeleton-carriages to be used for the land transit of goods and luggage, 
made to fit the same places in both vessels, so that there will be no 
disturbance of packages and no uncovering till they reach the final 
port. In Bengal alone, 800 shares, amounting to 140,000/., had been 
conditionally subscribed for; which showed how much interest the 
subject excited in India. The amount of capital required was only 
400,000/.; and, on the calculation that there would be 2,300 pas- 
sengers, (only half the number that went to India in 1836,) and a pro- 
portionate carriage of goods, the company might expect a dividend of 
70,0002. on their 400,0002. 

Sir John Ross, as Chairman of the Company for the passage by the 
Cape, said that the Company had no wish to thwart the project, but 
would give it aid when the opportunity occurred. 

A gentleman, whose name is not given, said that already the East 
India Company had established a monthly communication to Bombay ; 
and that letters had been transmitted from London regularly in forty 
days, till lately, when the vessels were required to take troops to the 
Persian Gulf. He thought that at any rate Mr. Waghorn should be 
€ompensated for what he had done. 

Mr. Crawford said, that the Post-office authorities were chiefly to 
blame for the irregularity of the communication with India, as they 
neglected to send packets in the right time to Alexandria. 

Lord William Bentinck doubted the practicability of Captain Bar- 
ber’s plan. From inquiries he had made, he feared the expense of a 
steam communication by large vessels. He had himself offered a plan 
to the Court of Directors, which he would detail toa Committee. He 
moved that a Committee be appointed to consider the subject; and he 
no doubt that the public would support any plan on which an expe- 


Menced Commitee would report favourably. 
A Committee was appointed; and afver a yote of thanks to the | 
Chairman, the meeting separated. 





The polling for the new church, in St. Saviour’s parish, terminated 
on Wednesday, in favour of the resolution for its erection, notwith- 
standing the most determined opposition by the Radicals. Mr. Ray- 
mond, the Warden of the great account, stated the gross poll to be as 
follows— 

For building the new church .......scsssesseees 369 
For the amendment .......ccrcccccssccceseesee © ove 256 


Majority ......0cecceeeee 113 





At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, Mr. John Burgon was sum-~ 
moned before the Lord Mayor and Alderman Pirie, in consequence of 
his refusal to pay 5/., the amount of a church-rate, due from him for 
repairing the church of St. Benet Sherehog. Mr. Burgon entered 
into a long argument with the Magistrates to prove the injustice of the 
demand upon a person who could not conscientiously belong to a 
church which authorized publications so directly opposed to ‘ Christi- 
anity as the “ Oxford Tracts,” issued by Dr. Pusey, an Oxford Pro- 
fessor. Being assured, however, that a distress warrant would issue 
against him, Mr. Burgon left the office, promising the Magistrates 
that the ‘‘ monstrous impost ” should be paid. 

At the Westminster Sessions, on Thursday, Elizabeth Hurrell was 
charged with stealing five brushes, valued at eight shillings, the property 
of “the Right Honourable George Hamilton, Earl of Belfast.” The 
prisoner had no counsel; but Sergeant Adams, the Chairman, on_her 
behalf objected to the description of the prosecutor, who was not Earl 
of Belfast in law, though so styled in courtesy. The objection was 
held to be fatal, and the indictment quashed. Another was imme- 
diately preferred, wherein Lord Belfast was described “the Right 
Honourable George Hamilton, Esquire, commonly called Earl of 
Belfast ;” but it turned out that the prosecutor’s real name is George 
Hamilton Chichester, and the second indictment was also quashed. 
Then the chairman stopped the proceedings, and the Jury acquitted the 
prisoner. Application was made by Lord Belfast’s footman for the 
expenses of the prosecution; but this request was refused, and so 
the paltry affair ended. 

On Sunday last, the Marquis of Waterford and Lord George Loftus, 
fought a duel, in consequence of a quarrel, the particulars of which 
are not given. No blood was shed. 

The Morning Herald says that Young, who was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for his share in the Wimbledon duel, is the son of a brick- 
maker near Aylesbury, and that he was “ brought up” to his father’s 
respectable profession. 

Samuel Green, lately a clerk of Messrs. Rothschild, has absconded 


with 2,400. belonging to his employers. 





Che Country. 


A brief account of the dinner given by the Mayor of Liverpool to 
Lord John Russell is furnished by the Albion of Monday. The 
party consisted of ‘‘seventy gentlemen, including all shades of poli- 
tics; ”’ who assembled in the Town-hall. The health of Ministers 
having been proposed, Lord John Russell addressed the company. 
The following is the best report of the heads of his speech, made up 
frum the recollection of his hearers; there being no newspaper 
reporters admitted— 

“Lord John said he felt highly honoured, both by the manner in which the 
toast had been given, and that in which it had been received. He enlarged, 
at some length, upon the satisfaction which he had derived from his visit to 
Liverpool, his admiration of all that he had seen, and her importance as one of 
the great marts of commerce. He alluded to the recent improvements in the 
communications from one part of the country with the other ; and hoped that 
this annihilation of time and space, this bringing of all interests into contact 
with each other, would tend to harmonize all, and bring them to act together. 
He would not, he said, before such a party, wander into the field of politics, 
but there was one topic, connected with his own department, upon which he 
might be allowed to dwell for a few moments. He alJuded to the public meet- 
ings which were now in the course of being held in various parts of the coun 
try. There were some, perhaps, who would put down such meetings. But 
such was not his opinion, nor that of the Government with which he acted. 
He thought the people had a right to free discussion. It was free discussion 
which elicited truth. They had aright to meet. If they had grievances, 
they had a right to declare them, that they might be known and redressed. 
If they had no grievances, common sense would speedily come to the rescue, 
and put an end to these meetings. It was not from free discussion, it was not 
from the unchecked declaration of public opinion, that Governments had any 
thing to fear. There was fear when men were driven by force to secret com- 
binations. There was the fear—there was the danger, and not in free discus- 
sion. He then alluded, with the greatest satisfaction, to the reduction of the 
item of secret-serviceemoney, which had been efleeted since he entered the 
Home Office ; and concluded a most effective speech by expressing a hope, that 
much would soon be done to raise the people, in a moral point of view, by an 
enlightened and religious education. He had visited the Corporation Schools 
in the course of that very day, and had witnessed the religious instruction of 
the children with the greatest pleasure.” 

Lord Ebrington, Mr. Edward John Stanley, Mr. Thornely, Sir 
Hesketh Fleetwood, and Mr. Robert Hutton, spoke briefly, in 
returning thanks when their respective healths were drunk. After 
dinver, the company adjourned to the drawing-room, to tea and coffee ; 
and broke up at a little past eleven. 

‘And so ended one of the pleasantest parties ever given in the Town-hall. 
On all sides we hear unbounded applause bestowed upon the Mayor, for the 
manoer in which he conducted the whole proceedings of the day. Nothing 
could exceed the tact, urbanity, and good management which he displayed. 
He pleased everybody ; which is no easy matter for any one to accomplish.” 

The Albion thinks Lord John “ very aristocratic both in his bearing 
and manner; still, sufficiently tempered down to make a favourable 
impression upon the minds of those who converse with bim.” 

In reference to its own prophesy of last week, that Lord John would 
be coldly received, the same journal says— 

* Silence reigned in Liverpool during the visit of the Home Secretary. Things 
turned out exactly as we anticipated in the Albion of last Monday. Lord John 
Russel! was respectfully, but coldly received. He passed through our streets, 
visited our public places, came and went, saw and was seen, without the 
slightest sensation being produced by his preseace amongst us. There was no 
rapturous demonstration upon his arrival. The idea of a public entertainment 
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entered no man’s head. On ’Change, a few partisans, more zealous than dis- 
creet, attempted to raise a shout ; but the feeble and hollow effort died away 
in its birth, more startling, by its failure, than if the thing had not been 
essayed.” 

It seems, however, that in his private conversations, Lord John 
Russell endeavoured to produce the impression that he was still 
iriendly to a Liberal and Reform policy— 

“Tt gives us unfeigned pleasure to add, that of all those Reformers who 
approached Lord John Russel) during his stay in Liverpool, (and many did so 
with strong and almost bitter prejudices excited against him on account of the 
Jate session,) all Jeft him with a favourable impression, and a strong conviction, 
that his heart is yet sound in the cause of the People and Reform, and that he 
will still be found in his natural place, which is at their head, in the further 
struggle for the amelioration of our institutions both in Church and State. 
We rejoice to hear these things, and we rejoice to tell them. We have heard 
them from parties who themselves looked coldly on, and perhaps inclined 
others to look coldly on, at his lordship’s first appearance amongst us, but who, 
in spite of themselves, have again had their warmer feelings excited towards 
ey and their hopes for the future kindled up into a bright and glowing 
flame.” 

The Liverpool Chronicle tells the same story— 

‘© We are pleased to hear in all quarters, that Lord John Russell made a most 


favourable impression upon the minds of all who had any opportunity of con- 
versing with and hearing him during his late visit. And of those who have so 


informed us, many Reformers,discontented beyond measure at the late session 
of Parliament, approached him in no mood to be easily pleased ; but neverthe- 
less, they also left him with the conviction that he is yet unshuken in his firm 
attachment to the People and their cause. We rejoice to hear this, especially 
from witnesses who were more inclined to cavil and to criticize than to bestow 
the slightest portion of applause. We regret extremely that we have not been 
able to obtain any thing like even the skeleton of a report of his speech at the 
Town-hall dinner; but there is only one opinion about it, amongst the 
teformers who heard it,—namely, that it breathed sentiments which did the 
highest honour to the speaker, and were calculated to give unmingled satisfac- 
tion to cvery Liberal in the country. We rejoice exceedingly to hear these 
things, which make us augur well to the cause of the People from the tour of 
the Home Secretary in the provinces.” 

{ Few persons are greater adepts than Lord John Russell at the spe- 
cies of deception, which, we perceive, he bas been practising in Liver- 
pool. Often and often have persons come from private interviews 
with the Home Secretary, and from hearing his speeches in Parlia- 
ment, with the impression that he “is sound in the cause of the 
People;” but on close examination, it has been found that he pledged 
himself to nothing definite or distinct; and probably the next day 
he has declaimed against the Ballot, and in favour of the finality 
of the Reform Act and the predominance of the landed interest. 
Our expectation, grounded on a pretty vigilant observance of the man, 
and strict scrutiny of his party and their tactics, is, that the new hopes 
with which Lord John has inspired the Liverpool gentlemen will be as 
surely disappointed as their old hopes were. ] 





It is a curious fact, that the whole favour of the Government-with- 
out-patronage does, somehow or other, always flow one way. The 
outfits for all Government ships find their way to one grocer, and all 
other departments are carefully directed in the same impartial manner. 
It happened, on a recent occasion, that an order, somehow or other, 
got astray, and strangely found its way into a Tory cabinetmaker’s 
shop. ‘The delinquent order was very speedily denuded of its choicest 
component parts, and all the bloom transferred to the shop of another 
tradesman of the right sort. Yet this was, doubtless, ‘all by acci- 
dent.” ‘The Government officials, of course, maintain the most 
amiable ignorance of the politics of the respective parties. —Hamp- 
shire Advertiser. [There is nothing “ curious” in the patronage of 
their supporters by Government. What would become of Ministers 
if the “ no-patronage” system were now adopted? Without patronage 
they would be poor indeed. } 


A meeting of the shareholders of the Great Western Railway, ad- 
journed from the 15th of August last, was held on Wednesday, at the 
Merchants’ Hall, Bristol. Mr. W. U. Sims, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, presided ex officio. The proceedings excited the greatest 
interest, not only among the Bristol shareholders, but among those of 
Lancashire and Lo.don, many of whom were present. It was an- 
nounced that the chair would be taken at one o'clock precisely, but 
shortly after twelve the room was crowded to excess. 

The circumstances under which the adjournment of August took 
place are thus detailed in the report of the Morning Post— 

‘* Mr. Brunel, the engineer of the Company, son of the engineer of the Thames 
Tunnel, has, in the construction of this railway, deviated very materially from 
all previous usage; not only as respects the width of gauge, that is, the dis- 
tance between the rails, but in regard to the mode of laying the rails. Thus, 
in the London and Birmingham and most other English railways, the width 
between the rails is 4 feet 85 inches, whereas Mr. Brunel has szlected a gauge 
of 7 feet. Again, the rails in the Birmingham line are supported on isolated 
blocks of stone, placed a certain distance apart ; those of the Southampton are 
borne on blocks of wood similarly placed; but on the Great Western a conti- 
nuous wooden bearer or sleeper is used, with various arrangements to keep it in 
its proper position, while, instead of the heavy rail generally adopted, a thin 
light rail is screwed upon the wooden bearer already referred to. The advan- 
tages anticipated by Mr. Brunel and his disciples from these innoyatious, were 
greater ease of motion, an increase of speed, less wear and tear of machinery, 
and greater security against accidents. It appears, however, that in the open- 
ing of the railway to Maidenhead, these advantages were not so apparent as had 
been expected, and many of the shareholders began to complain loudly of the 
increased expense which the carrying into effect of Mr. Brunel’s schemes created. 

This additional expense Mr. Brunel himself estimates at about 500/. per mile 
over and above the cost of construction on the old plan, while those who are 
hostile to the change insist that the increase of cost will exceed three times that 
sum. In addition to the dissatisfaction expressed by some of the shareholders, 
Mr. Brunel’s plans have been attacked most unsparingly in a London journal, 
exclusively devoted to these matters, till it has cones imperative on the Di- 
rectors to take some steps to allay the clamour. 

‘ Affairs were in this position, when the usual. half-yearly meeting of the 
Company took place in August. Gn that occasion, a voluminous and elaborate 
report was presented by Mr. Brunel, and a discussion which lasted for five or six 
hours followed ; but, as the report was not then adopted, the adjourned meeting 
of yesterday was appointed, on the motion of a few gentlemen from Liverpool, 





who hold a very large number of shares, and who are dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent mode of operations. It was agreed at the meeting in August, that some 
engineer of experience should be appointed to report upon the merits or demerits 
of the railway ; and ultimately Mr. Nicholas Wood, well known ia the profes- 
sion and to the public by his writings, was selected for the duty. It was 
generally understood that Mr. Wood was rather inclined to countenance the 
er of Mr. Brunel; and accordingly, at the request of some of the share- 

olders, another engineer, Mr. Hawkshaw, was requested to examine the line 
and give in a separate report. These reports were expected to be forthcoming 
yesterday ; but only that of Mr. Hawkshaw had been received, Mr. Wood re- 
quiring further time for a more complete and extensive set of experiments. 
Under these circumstances, the Directors determined to keep back Mr. Hawk- 
shaw’s report till Mr. Wood’s should be ready; but they did not conceal, as in- 
deed was before very generally known, that Mr. H. had given his most decided 
opinion against the plan adopted by Mr. Brunel; and had even gone so far as 
to recommend removing the rails already laid and run upon, and substituting 
the old gauge of four feet eight inches and a half. A good deal of the discus- 
sion which took place on Wednesday had for its object the production of Mr. 
Hawkshaw’s statement ; but without success. 

“Dr. Carpenter moved the adoption of the report postponed since the last 
meeting ; when an amendment was brought forward by Mr. Laurence Heyworth, 
of Liverpool, a gentleman whose family hold, it is said, shares in this railway to 
the amount of 120,000/., besides very large investments in other lines. The 
object of the amendment was to procure another adjournmen’ ; but, after a vast 
deal of discussion and some squabbling, it was ultimately withdrawn, and the 
reports of the Directors and uf Mr. Brunel received. It was settled also, that 
a special meeting should take place in London on the 20th of December ; by 
which time it is expected that Mr. Wood’s report will be ready, to decide finally 
upon the matter. Mr. Brunel gave some explanations, which appeared to 
afford satisfaction to a large portion of the meeting; but it was quite evident 
that nothing short of a full investigation would satisfy many of them.” 

In addition to the above statement, it should be mentioned, that the 
receipts on the railway, since it has been opened to Maidenhead, greatly 
exceed the expenditure; the former amounting to 28,173). 16s. 11d. ; 
the latter to 10,925/. 12s. Id., exclusive of ‘‘ maintenance of way ;” 
and according to contracts entered into, that item will bring up the ex- 
penditure to 13,2712 12s. ld., or 473 per cent. on the coaching re- 
ceipts of the Company to the 30th of September. In order to give a 
correct view, however, of the profit and loss account, the amount of 
capital expended on the same portion of the line, and on which inte- 
rest is to be paid, should be ascertained. According to a statement 
by Mr. Heyworth, the expenditure on every item has been most ex- 
travagant ; and several persons expressed strong disapprobation of the 
conduct of the engineer. Mr. Babbage, however, stoutly defended 
him, and approved of the principle on which his railway had been con- 
structed. If we rightly understand the effect of the vote of Thursday, 
the progress of this vast work is for the present suspended. 





The advices from Lancashire and other portions of the cotton manu- 
facturing districts, up to the close of the last week, state that consider- 
able gloom continues to prevail in the general business of those impor- 
tant sections of our manufacturing power; which is said to have arisen 
chiefly out of the contraction of money-accommodation by the banks 
which has prevailed for the past two months. There is but little 
doubt that a vivid recollection of the disasters of 1836-37, which arose 
out of an undue and most indiscriminate extension of credit to the 
American merchants, or in other words, permitting them to trade upon 
British capital almost without limitation, has led to the pressure to 
which we have referred; a pressure which we understand is and has 
been most severely felt, whilst the existing circumstances of the country 
seem scarcely to warrant this limitation of credit; a restriction which 
is pregnant with serious consequences, both to the manufacturers them- 
selves and the thousands to whom they dispense employment. One of 
the consequences of the late contraction of money-accommodation on 
the part of the banks, has been to create an extreme degree of caution 
on the part of the exporters of yarns; who, of course, under such cir- 
cumstances, would not attempt to hold large stocks for the supply of 
the Continental manufacturers: therefore, the stock of yarns in the 
hands of the spinners has rapidly accumulated, which has led to consi- 
derable sales at a great sacrifice. Another reason may be cited for this 
gloominess in our manufacturing districts ; which is, that the autumn 
export-trade with the United States has by no means been so extensive 
as it was flatteringly expected during the early part of the year. Incon- 
tradiction, however, to these untoward circumstances, we have an im- 
portant palliative in the fact, that the home trade in all our domestic 
manufactures has been very steady throughout the season; and, as the 
harvest will undoubtedly turn out more favourable than was anticipated, 
it may in some measure protract the demand for home consumption.— 
Morning Herald. 

The yarn- market in Manchester continues so exceedingly depressed, 
that the spinners who reel for exportation are generally talking of 
working short time; and it is understood that a number of extensive 
firms in Manchester and the immediate neighbourhood will cease to 
light up their factories after the present week; a plan which, if gene- 
rally adopted, will cause a considerable diminution in the quantity of 
yarn produced. The demand for goods is also limited, and prices are 
rather lower than last week.— Globe. 

A meeting of the shareholders of the Northern and Central Bank 
of Manchester was held on Thursday, to consider whether the business 
of the bank should be carried on. But it appeared from the report of 
a Committee of investigation, that the collection of debts had not been 
carried to the extent requisite to come to a satisfactory opinion on 
that point; and the decision of the shareholders was postponed. 

The shareholders of the Bank of Manchester met on the same day. 
No reporters were admitted; but itis said that Mr. George Wood, 
recently a director of the Bank, preferred charges of gross mismanage- 
ment against Mr. Burdekin, its chief officer; which that gentleman 
rebutted to the satisfaction of the meeting. 

From the Ist to the 30th of September, 367 vessels entered Hull 
from abroad; being the largest number that ever arrived in one mouth. 
On the Ist, 2d, and 3d of October, there arrived seventy, most of them 
of very large burden. The advocates of dock-extension need but have 
taken away opponents to the South End at tide-time to give them a 
most convincing argument in favour of dock-room. The want of ac- 
commodation, and the consequent confusion, were disgraceful ; several 
accidents happened therefrom.—HHull Paper. 
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So much has the opening of the London and Birmingham Railway 
increased the number of travellers through the latter town, that the 
principal inns often have their beds engaged two days deep.—Dirming- 
ham Advertiser. 

The inhabitants of Chelmsford have, at a meeting held for that 
purpose, determined upon presenting Mr. Beacon with a piece of plate, 
in gratitude for his public-spirit in laying informations against the 
forty-two bakers of that town who sold their bread under weight. Mr. 
Beacon is a gentleman of considerable fortune.—Essex Standard. 

It is rumoured that a bridge will be built over the river Severn at 
Newnham, and that the matter is to be taken up by Government. It 
is assumed that the mineral wealth lately brought to light in the Forest 
of Dean has tended much to increase the desire to improve the com- 
munications in this part of the country.— Gloucester Journal. 


At the Pershore Petty Sessions, on the 25th of September, the 
Reverend R. E. Lander was fined one pound, and Fletcher, his servant, 
a shilling, for an outrageous assault on De Courcy, a pedlar, whom they 
kicked and struck and put in the stocks, for the simple offence of 
offering some articles for sale at Mr. Lander’s house, and not moving 
off as speedily as he was told. Mr. Lander encouraged his servant, 
who had knocked the pedlar down and was striking him, by saying, 
“Damn him, kill the scoundrel.” The Staffordshire Examiner, which 
has been sent to us with an account of the proceedings, justly remarks, 
that the sentence was “ten times too lenient ;” but what chance at the 
Sessions has a pedlar against a parson? 

At Uxbridge, on Tuesday, Henry Thompson, connected with a gang 
of swindlers who have obtained money and goods to a large amount on 
false pretences, both in London and in the country, was committed to 
prison in default of bail to answer several charges. 

Property, valued at about 200,000/., consisting chiefly of cotton, 
indigo, oil, turpentine, and spices, and the buildings in which they were 
warehoused, in Robert Street, Liverpool, was destroyed by fire, on Fri 
day night. The fire originated inthe warehouses of James Davis and Co. 
Some combustible in the burning premises exploded with a tremen- 
dous noise, shattering windows, like an explosion of gunpowder. Large 
pieces of wood and stone, and bales of cotton, were blown up into the 
air, and carried a considerable distance. Two men were killed—one 
by the explosion; and another, in an attempt to get some pigs he owned 
from a burning shed, was buried in the ruins. The firemen were active, 
but the supply of water very inadequate. The property is said to be 
insured, chiefly in the Sun and Liverpool offices. 

A powder-mill near Faversham, belonging to Mr. Hall, blew up on 
Wednesday morning, with a tremendous noise. One man employed 
on the premises was much burnt in the face. 





A forgery, and it is understood to a very large amount, has been 
committed on the bank of Messrs. Miles, Harford, and Co. of Bristolr 
The parties implicated are the cashier and another clerk, both of whom 
have been in the employ of the house for many years past, and have 
Teceived liberal salaries during the whole period of their service. The 
affair has undergone a private investigation by the Magistrates, and 
both the cashier and clerk have been sent to Bridewell previous to the 
examination being resumed.— Bristol Correspondent of the Standard. 

Charles Miller, a shoemaker of Stockport, was committed to Kirk- 
dale Gaol, on Monday, on a charge of murdering his son. Miller and 
his wife had been quarrelling ; and the son used some language which 
irritated his father ; on which the latter ran into his shop for a knife, 
and with it stabbed the young man in three places. The first wound, 
a deep one in the breast, proved fatal. Miller was intoxicated at the 
time. The deceased was about twenty-two years of age. 

Early on the morning of the 4th instant, a robber broke into the 
dwelling-house of Mrs. Cocking, of Higham-on-the- Hill, by forcing 
an entrance through the sash window of her bedroom, fronting the 
street. He seized Mrs. Cocking by the throat with one hand while he 
covered her mouth with the other; but a little girl who was sleeping 
with her surprised him by crying out “murder.” This took his atten- 
tion: and in his endeavour to silence the girl, Mrs. Cocking (who is 
seventy years old) by great presence of mind and determination got 
from his grasp and out of bed. Finding he could not silence both, and 
a waggon loaded with lime just coming past and the villagers in the 
cottages near him aroused, he found it necessary to decamp through the 
window ; in doing which, the ladder he had placed there fell with him. 
In the room he left an iron jemmy and a bludgeon, and in the garden 
his hat and a phial of oil of vitriol. 

The town of Lancaster has for the last week been in a state of much 
excitement, in consequence of the riotous conduct of the labourers on 
the Lancaster and Preston Railway. It appeasr that, while the ma- 
jority of excavators employed on this line consists of Englishmen, some 
few Irishmen had recently been hired by the contractors at a lower rate 
of wages ; which so incensed the former, that they determined to drive 
them from their work, and prevent their competing with them any 
longer. The difference between the wages of the English and Irish, 
it appears, was 9d. a day, the former receiving 2s. 6d. and the latter only 
Is. 9d. Several of the Irish received very violent usage’; their exas- 
perated fellow-lubourers in some cases having pursued them to their 
lodging-houses, and dragged them out from the places to which they 
had fled for safety. To effect their purpose, the English labourers as- 
sembled two hundred strong, at Hampson Green, about five miles from 
Lancaster, and, armed with bludgeons, proceeded along the whole line, 
beating every Irishman who came in their way. Some of them swam 
the river at the Green Area, to escape from their violence. Some of the 
ringleaders were secured by the police, and taken before the Magis- 
trates, by whom they were committed to Lancaster Castle for re-exami- 
tion. A large body of Irishmen employed on the North Union Rail. 
way have vowed to avenge the quarrel of their countrymen.— Zancas- 
ter Guardian. 


A quarrel broke out on Wednesday, among a gang of Irishmen at 
Farley, in Kent, about pulling some hop-poles in Mr. Ellis’s grounds. 
They were generally armed with rip-hooks and knives, and several 
Wounds were given; one man’s ear was cut off, and another's eyes were 


kicked out by his own father-in-law. A body of constables from Far- 
ley stopped the fray, and took some of the ringleaders into custody. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell is toa have a demonstration of the popular favour 
in the shape of public dinners. Ata meeting of the Catholie clergy 
of the diccese of Cashel, held at Thurles, it was resolved to invite 
him toa dinner, to take place at his earliest convenience. At Clon- 
mel a similar compliment is to be paid: and the learned gentleman has 
agreed to be present with the Reformers of one division of the county 
of Cork (that in which Kanturk is situate) on the 6th of next month. 

«“ Tom Steele” has enrolled himself a Preeursor! Quoting a scrap 
of an old Anti-Union song in a letter to the People of Ireland, Mr. 
Steele declares 








“Td rather be shot 
Than surrender the rights of our island.” 
His letter is published in the Sun; the editor of which paper be com- 
pliments by the assurance that if he (the editor) had lived in the 
ancient times when the “sun-burst” was Ireland’s banner, ‘no man 
wou!d be more fit to be Ireland’s standard-bearer.” 

A meeting of the Dublin Trades Union was held on Wednesday 
night, at the Corn Exchange; and a resolution passed not to have any 
thing to do with the Emissaries of the English Radicals and their 
“ Utopian schemes.” 

A Mr. M. B. O'Brian has avowed himself the author of, and ready 
to substantiate, the charges against Perrin, Woulfe, and Dr. Stock, of 
bribing the Cashel constituency. 


The Northern Whig of Belfast has published a statement with 
respect to the rejected Municipal Bill, which has excited considerable 
attention in England as well as Ireland— 

“The Ministry had made up their minds to accept the Irish Corporation 
Bill, as it was altered in the House of Lords! ‘This fact has not before been 
published; but a fact we regret to feel convinced that itis. We heard of it 
sometime ago, and were reluctant to suppose the statement correct; but we 
have since had it so fur authenticated, that we can no longer entertain a doubt 
upon the subject. It appears that Lord John Russell actually convened a meet- 
ing of a number of his supporters, including the Liberal Members for Treland, 
with the view of persuading them to accept the Lyndhurst Bill; that most of 
them appeared disposed to follow their noble leader, with their usual pliancy ; 
and that it was owing chiefly, if not entirely, to the determined remonstrances 
and arguments of Mr. Curry, (to his honour be it told,) the Member for 
Armagh city, that the monstrous and degrading proposition was abandoned. 
Such, we repeat, we have reason to believe, is the history of this extraordinary 
affair. If we have been wrong informed, there are many who can set us right; 
and we shall rejoice if it be in the power of those who can speak as authorities 
to prove that our information has been incorrect. But we anticipate no such 
correction.” 

The Morning Chronicle declares positively that this statement is 
untrue— 

“Tt is utterly filse that the Ministers, or any of them, contemplated for a 
moment the acceptance of the Irish Municipal Bill, shorn of every popular 
provisions, and with its very heart plucked out, as it came from the butel erly 
hands of Lord Lyndhurst. The story is as absurd and as wicked a fabrica 
as that of the Ribbon conspiracy, which the Standard assures his gulls 1e 








country has branches in the castle of Dublin, and r sations in the House of 
Commens. We acquit the Northern Whig of the invention; but we cannt 





so easily excuse it for opening its columns with such facility to statements which 
a journal like the Standard devours with so keen an appetite. Nobody that 
recolleets the speech of Lord Joha Russell, when the mutilated and murdered 
measure came down from the House of Mischief, would give an instant’s cre- 
dence to the tale in question. We repeat again, that the Ribbon plot, or any 
given assertion of the most unscrupulous parson at a Tory dinner, 1s not more 
destitute of foundation, or a shadow of a foundation. <A statement more 
groundless has not appeared in the columns of the Standard itself for the last 
twelyemonth ; and now we have exhausted our powers of expressing the degree 
of variance that subsists between the story in the (Vorthkern WWiig aud the real 
state of facts.” 

[On a question of fact, the authority of the Belfast paper is better 
than that of the Mourning Chronicle. And what is there strange or im- 
probable in the statement that Lord John Russell was willing to pass 
a bill which Lord Melbourne carried through the Elouse of Lords to 
its last stage, with only a feeble opposition to Lord Lyndhurst’s altera- 
tions? Besides, did not Lord John Russell himself come within a 
few shillings of the Lyndhurst proposition on the main point of the 
franchise ?} 













Mr. Sharman Crawford has sent for publication to the Dublin 
Papers a letter denouncing the New Tithe Bill, prefaced by contain- 
ing “* Observations on the Present Position of the Cause of Re. 
ligious Liberty, respectfully addressed to all the Real Friends of that 
Cause.” Inthe course of these observations, Mr. Crawford charges 
Mr. O'Connell with ‘ apostacy—unprincipled apostacy,” and declares 
that ‘ the cause of religious and political freedom has been betrayed 
by the leader, who again calls for men and money, under pretexts 
which bear upon their front the stamp of delusion.” Neither he nor 
the Protestants of Ulster will therefore join in the Precursor agitation. 
Mr. Crawford asserts, that ‘if the efforts of the people of Ireland have 
failed to redress their wrongs, by that exertion of their moral power 
denominated the passive resistance system, that failure has been solely 
produced by the want of principle—the want of steady action—by the 
apostacy of their leader—an apostacy consummated by his support of the 
bill lately passed—a bill which the minor apostates could never have 
dared to support—a bill which the Melbourne Government should never 
have dared to propose, unless it had been sanctioned and supported by the 
acknowledged leader of the Irish nation.” Mr. Crawford intimates 
that, in a succeeding letter, he will state the particular dangers to 
which the cause of ‘religious freedom is at present exposed; and will 
endeavour to suggest the objects to be contended for, and the means te 
be pursued. 

The Catholics of Ireland form but a section, though a very powerful 
one, of the body which in this country, till of late, were willing to trust 
in the professions of Mr. O'Connell, and to support a Whig Adminis. 





tration. To them must be added the party called Liberal Protestants ; 
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and we believe we shall not misrepresent that jbody, if we take Mr. 
Sharman Crawford as a type of their political creed. This gentleman 
has addressed to the friends of religious liberty in Ulster—to the Li- 
beral Protestants, in fact, of the country at large—a long and powerful 
letter; and if we read it aright, his sentiments correspond in spirit with 
those already alluded to of his Roman Catholic fellow countrymen. 
The only difference is, that Mr. Crawford speaks out more boldly, 
and, calling things by their proper names—a spade a spade, and a knave 
a knave—openly denounces tbe treacherous leader of the Irish people 
as an “ apostate,” and demands the moral combat to prove the truth of 
his assertion.— Dublin Evening Mail. 





The Pilot of Dublin contains a long report of the proceedings at a 
meeting, held at Ballinasloe, on Saturday last, to take into considera- 
tion the Report of the Railway Commissioners. ‘The meeting was 
called in compliance with a requisition signed by nearly all the noble- 
men and landed proprietors in the West of Ireland, with the Marquis 
of Sligo at their head. Mr. Bodkin, M.P., was in the chair. The 
principal speaker was Mr. James Dwyer, who, while he acquitted the 
Commissioners of corrupt and improper motives, charged them with 
neglect of duty and incapacity. He culled particular attention to the 
alteration in the Commission, and oiher points mentioned in the Spce- 
tatur. He strongly disapproved of the eonduct of Mr. Vignolles the 
engineer, who had been employed by the Dublin and Western Rail- 
way Company, and gave a very favourable opinion of the project, 
yet, afterwards, when engaged by the Railway Commissioners, con- 
demned this excellent scheme. The following letter from Mr. Vig- 
nolies was read by Mr. Dwyer. 

“London, 18th October 1836. 

_“T fiud that Mr. Nimmo has furnished you with a report descriptive generally of the 
lines selected; and I confess that in Jookiug over the map of Ireland, fam rather sur- 
prised we have beeu able to comprehend so many important and extensive objects in 
such comparatively short lines; and | am more and more convinced, ou the most ma- 
ture consideration, that no other lines could at all be produced that so completely meet 
the views of Government as to maiu trunk lines iv Ireland; and on viewing the sec- 
tions, it is gratifying to find that the country had such extremely favourable gradients, 
affording such a prospect of an economical and speedy completion ef the work. No 
tunnels, no very heavy or accumulated earth-work, in any place, and proceeding 
through lands of not high value, absolutely avoiding ony palpable interference with 
residential property, and terminating at three separate and important towns, each being 
the key of the districts beyond. With these advantages, if the railway system is to be 
introduced so as to succeed in Ireland, no fairer opportunity can preseut itself than the 
selection and adoption of such a line as yours. 





“Cartes Vicnotvrs, Engineer.” 
Upon the faith of this letter, said Mr. Dwyer, and the survey and 
the opinion of Mr. Vignolles, British capitalists advanced their 
money— 

Mr. Vignolles received, as he was informed, nearly 3,000 guineas from the 
Directors; and he now is the engineer of the Railway Commissioners, who 
report directly the contrary of that letter, and that the West of Ireland is not 
yet adapted for railway communication! But what was the injury to the 
country which the Commissioners’ Report had already done? As he had pre- 
viously remarked, there was a vast capital subscribed, and the subseribers were 
ready to go on with various railways through Ireland; but all was to stand still 
until the Report of the Commissioners appeared; and bow far that had facili- 
tated the desired objects, all the world knew. 

Resolutions in favour of railways across Ireland to Western parts, to 
be executed by private enterprise, were adopted ; as was also a vote of 
thanks to the Zimes, Spectator, Freeman's Journal, Pilot, and other 
papers in which the errors of the Commissioners had been exposed. 

A meeting was held at Cashel on the 2d instant, and resolutions 
passed in favour of the railway from Dublin, through Thurles and 
Cashel to Cork, proposed by the Railway Commissioners. Mr. Quin 
“expounded the views and suggestions of the Commissioners ;” and 
the meeting was unanimous on the point that it would be a capital 
thing for Cashel if a railway could be made to pass through it at the 
national expense. | Nothing will be easier than to procure similar re- 
solutions to those passed at Cashel, in all places where the question is 
a Government railway or none at all.] 





An important meeting took place in Ballinasloe on Sunday, to peti- 
tion for the repeal of the present Tithe Bill, and for the total abolition 
of tithes. There is one of these resolutions to which we must avail 
ourselves of the pleasure of referring, because the Orange party have 
calculated upon the exhibition of a regular split amongst the Liberals 
at this meeting. The Government was to be denounced, and Mr. 
O'Connell was to be denounced for supporting such a Government! 
The following resolution was proposed by Sir Michael Dillon Bellew, 
and seconded by Sir Francis }i‘Donnell—* That we, iu common with 
the rest of the people of Ireland, entertain the most unbounded confi- 
dence in and attachment to Daniel O’Connell, and that we have heard 
with great satisfaction his expressed intention of giving his able assist- 
ance to obtain the repeal of the present Tithe Bill: we also tender to 
him our grateful thanks for his able support of the present Govern- 
ment, by which he has prevented the return of the Tories to power.”— 
Dublin Evening Post. [Many of the persons who assembled to protest 
against the Railway Report, probably staid another day at Ballinasloe 
toattend this meeting. It has been said that there is a general opposi- 
tion to the new Tithe Bill, but we cannot find evidence of any exten- 
sive movement against it. It is a satire, quite as much as a compli- 
ment, to thank Mr. O’Connell for a promise to oppose a measure 
which but for his instrumentality would never have been carricd ; and 
which now he wishes to represent in as favourable a light as possible to 
his countrymen. As for Mr. Sheil, he is a placeman, and, by his own 
admission, must support the Government. ] 

Seven more clergymen of the county of Cork are announced as 
having discontinued tithe suits against their parishioners. A consider- 
able number of the clergy in Waterford, Tipperary, Wexford, Lime- 
rick, and other counties, have availed themselves of the late act to drop 
legal proceedings. Already upwards of 1,000 farmers in the South of 
Treland have been extricated from the meshes of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and the ruin attending the litigation.—Dublin Correspondent 
of the Times. 





Thanks to the blundering of the officials of St. Martin-le- Grand, 
and the economy of Mr. West Briton Rice, we are obliged to go to 





press this evening without receiving the Iondon morning papers of 
yesterday.— Dublin Evening Mail of Wednesday. 

The National Bank, or as it is called, ‘*the O’Connell Bank,” is 
doing curious business at Moate, county of Westmeath. The Direc- 
tors have issued eighteen hundred processes to be tried at the next 
sessions, for debts due to the establishment, varying from I. to 20/.— 
Morning Post. 

The report of the inquiry which arose out of the Marquis of West- 
meath’s charges against Mr. Sheil, J.P., has been for some time 
before the Lord- Lieutenant: at length a document has issued from the 
Castle, which is exculpatory of both Mr. Sheil and his friend Mr. 
Fitzsimon, M. P. 

In Ireland the harvest is at an end, with the exception of isolated 
mountain districts. The result may be thus shortly stated. Wheat 
is, generally speaking, fully one-third short of an average crop, and the 
grain is deficient in yield. As far as the farmer is concerned, the price 
will, to some extent, make up for what is wanting in quality and 
quantity. But the superabundance of the oat crop is admitted in all 
quarters; and barley and potatoes are, with very few exceptions, also 
beyond an average crop. In fact, allowing for the partial failure of 
wheat, this year will be one of the best the Irish farmers have bad for 
along time. We are much better off than our neighbours either in 
England or Scotland. —Dublin Evening Post. 





SCOTLAND. 


The following result of the Mid Lothian registration is given in the 
Edinburgh Observer— 
Tory Claims. 
Sustained by Mr. Sheriff Urquhart........ccccccsecerseseeere 128 
Additional claims sustained in the Court of Appeal....... 7 


— 6 

134 

Expunged from the old roll, as dead or denuded.........0+46 35 
99 


Whig Claims. 
Sustained by Mr. Sheriff Urquhart .......ccccecseseeserseeees 50 
Additional claims sustained in the Court of Appeal....... 122 


172 
None of the fifty admitted by Mr. Urquhart were reversed in 
the Appeal Court. 


Expunged from the old roll, as dead or denuded.......+.++4 23 
149 

Deduct the Tory claims......cccssscocsrssereeees 99 

50 


The first notice that we have seen of the Radical movement in Scotland, 
in support of ‘*the People’s Charter,” does not seem to augur so well 
for the agitation in that part of the kingdom. The Edinburgh Chro- 
nicle intimates that the first Radical meeting under the auspices of the 
working-class, which was held on Corbelly Hill, near Dumfries, was 
attended only by about “four hundred” persons.— Courier. [Has the 
Courier forgotten the great meeting at Glasgow, followed by meetings 
at Edinburgh and other places in Scotland ?] 





Mr. Colquhoun had a public meeting with a portion of his consti- 
tuents at Dumbarton, on Friday; when after an explanation of his 
conduct in Parliament, a vote of approbation was passed. In the 
evening he dined with a party of one hundred gentlemen, whom he en- 
tertained with a long speech, and indulged in many sneers at the 
unkappy condition} of the Liberal party, and the shufiling policy of 
Ministers. Mr. Colquhoun,:who protests that he is an old Reformer, 
described the course which he conceived a wise and honest Govern- 
ment would follov— 

« Gentlemen, in regard to Ministers, while they allow others to abuse their princi-~ 
ples, they lay down uo principles of their own, as Mr. Harvey has remarked; but this 
they do—whenever they find a man in the country who pesters and annoys them with 
views worse than their own, that man they immediately buy up and put him out of 
the way. I don’t wish to mention instances; but if you will turn your eyes to any 
of the prominent opponents of Ministers, who have been in the habit of pestering and 
annoying them in the country, you will uniformly find that they have been got rid of 
by being put into some suug place, One is sent to Greenwich—one is sent toa Judge- 
ship—one is sent to Canada—one is made a Tithe Commissioner--one is put upon the 
Poor law Conmimission; in short, you will find that every person who has advocated 
the most mischievous policy in Parliament, whoever he may have been, has been given 
or offered a place. And what has been the consequence of this conduct, but to hold out 
an encouragement to unprincipled men to annoy them with mischievous proposals. 
Ouly run ahead of them by some monstrous proposal, and you, sooner or later, will 
be paid for it. Now, | confess, that does not seem to me the right course the Govern- 
ment ought to pursue. They ought in that respect to base their policy on sound 
principles. They ought not, as Mr. Harvey has said, to embark in the crazy bark of 
expediency, aud whenever a man begins to press extravagant views upon them, to 
take him on board, and put him into a comfortable berth. They ought to commit 
themselves to clear principles in every course of policy they may adopt, and endeavour 
to depend for support upon the just confidence of their country. For, gentlemen, 
having seen something of the country, and knowing something of the feelings and 
habits of my countrymen, I am bound to say that whenever the Government shall 
pursue a course of straightforward and honest principle, we shall no longer have meet- 
ings on Kersal Moor, we shall no longer have demonstrations at Westminster, no 
more crowded meetings at Birmingham. These are the consequences of the selfish 
course of policy which Government bas pursued, in buying and bribing the vote 
of every mischievous agitator who annoys them, instead of winning over to their side, 
by a high-priucipled course of policy, the affections of the honest hearts of friends. 
But if every hungry patriot, “ bursting with heroic rage,”” who chooses to preach up 
extravagant doctrines, is to be pacified by being put into place, Ministers may expect 
that no sooner will they get quit of one agitator than up will start another, They buy up 
Mr. O’Connell with the patronage of lreland--they buy up Mr. Sheil with a Greenwich 
Commissiouership ; but other men start up and succeed them in the career of agitation. 
The safe course of government is that which will draw the people along with them. It 
is all very well to talk inholyday meetings of our liberal Government ; the people see that 
they are liberal only to themselves, Itis all very wel) to talk of Reform, when it is clear, 
as Lord Brougham said, that Ministers are only playing the miserable game of parties 5 
aud to talk of disinterestedness, when the whole nation sees that they are only driving 
their personal interests. The people have discovered the deception; they repudiate 
and detest it; and hence these crowded meetings in various parts of the country, 
which may be regarded as indications of the discontent aud indigaation of an ag- 
grieved people. But the people will cordially cengratulate and esteem them whens 
ever they put themselves into a right course of government, by pushing forward great 
public and practical principles, and promoting and extending those institutions of the 
country which include and embrace them.” 
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The Dundee and Arbroath Railway was opened from Arbroath as 
far as Craigie, on Saturday last. The distance, fifteen miles, was per- 
formed in three-quarters of an hour, or at an average rate of twenty 
miles an hour, though the speed was sometimes twenty-six miles, and 
on the return journey averaged twenty-five miles. Four hundred pas- 
sengers besides the officers of the company went the trip. Among the 
former, were Lord Panmure, who has taken much interest in the under- 
taking, Sir John Ogilvie, the Honourable Mr. Howard, and Colonel 
Kinloch, besides the Provost, and many members of the Town- 
Council of Dundee. The Scotch paper which supplies these facts 
speaks of the steady motion of the carriages, each of which accommo- 
dates thirty passengers; and attributes this steadiness to the larger gauge 
adopted—being 9} inches broader than the principal English railways, 
though 18 inches narrower than the Great Western. 

We have just been told that Lord Panmure, with that unbounded 
benefience for which he is so universally known, sent for Provost Kay 
and Mr. Shiel to the British Hotel, when he stated to them that it 
was his wish to give a donation to the charities of Dundee, which he 
understood were languishing for want of support, and that he would 
place at the Provost’s disposal 1,000/. to be applied in the way which 
should be deemed most beneficial. —Dundee Courier. 





Miscellaneous. 


Parliament was prorogued on Thursday, in the usual form, until 
Tuesday the 4th of December. The Commissioners were, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Albemarle, and Lord Falkland. The Com- 
mons were represented by Mr. Rickman, one of the Clerks. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde has sailed for St. Petersburg; where, 
as representative of the British Government, his attention will be fully 
occupied by the aspect of affairs in the East, and by the intrigues which 
are manifestly in operation. Our Government is evidently alive to 
this state of things; and by some changes recently announced, has 
considerably strengthened the Embassy at the Courts to which these re- 
marks ‘principally apply. Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, now Secretary 
of Embassy at Constantinople, is to be Secretary of Embassy at St. 
Petersburg, in the room of Mr. Milbanke, who has been transferred to 
Vienna. Mr. Bankhead, from Washington, has been sent to Con- 
stantinople, and Mr. James Hudson is to go out to Washington.— 
Government Paper. [No doubt, the appointment of gentlemen so dis- 
tinguished in diplomacy will make Nicholas quake. ] 

Sir Robert Peel has been mentioned as one of the most probable 
successors of the Duke of Sussex, in the chair of the Royal Society, 
should Sir John Herschel persist in declining the honourable post.— 
Morning Herald. 

_ The Duke of Sussex arrived at Raby Castle on Monday last, on a 
visit to the Duke and Dutchess of Cleveland. Lord Brougham came 
on Tuesday, and the Earl of Scarborough on Wednesday. Mr. Hope 
Vere and several other persons of distinction are also at present enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of the noble Duke at his fine baronial residence.— 
Newcastle Journal. 

_The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lady Theodosia Rice 
visited Liverpool on Tuesday last, on their return from Dublin, and 
left that town on the following morning. 

The severe illness of the Bishop of Winchester is announced. 


_ The corn averages declared on Thursday exhibit a further reduction 
in prices. The weekly average of wheat is fixed at 64s. 9d.; the 
average of six weeks at 66s. 5d. The duty on imported wheat rises in 
consequence to 20s. 8d. Complaints of the quality of the new wheat 
brought to market continue. 

_ The accounts relative to the present harvest which reach us from 
different parts of Europe, are any thing but consolatory. In Italy, we 
are assured, the deficiency will be very great; and the firmness of all 
the principal Continental corn markets, is a sufficient proof that the 
mercantile part of the community are everywhere convinced that we 
have a year of scarcity to look forward to. Russia, in general an ex- 
porter of corn, will probably require a large supply from her neigh- 
bours in 1839; and the same will be the case, if we are not mistaken, 
with other parts of the Continent. These anticipations, we are aware, 
will draw down upon us, from those interested in the maintenance of 
the present system, the charge of wishing to spread an unnecessary 
alarm. We should be better satisfied, however, if positive proof could 
be shown us that our alarm is unnecessary. Perhaps the most effectual 
means by which Government could relieve the uneasiness of the 
country, would be to call for simultaneous returns from all the British 
Consuls on the Continent, relative to the produce and quality of the 
harvest in the districts near their respective residences, and relative to 
the prospects of scarcity or abundance. In the statements received 
from different parts of this country, so much party-spirit is unfortu- 
nately mixed up, that little reliance can be placed upon them. Among 
those whose personal interest it is to ascertain the truth, a belief, appa- 
rently, prevails, that a great portion of the wheat has been got in in 
such a condition, that it will scarcely be possible for the millers to use 
it. If so, we must be prepared, during the winter, to find our bread of 
& corresponding quality, though an extra supply of chalk and alum may 
disguise the fact from the eye. The bad quality of the wheat, much of 
which will be applicable only to the use of the distiller, will unfortu- 
nately have the effect of keeping down the averages, and thus delaying 


‘the period at which the ports will be opened for the importation of 


foreign grain, __ Thus it may happen again, as it did this summer, that 
prime wheat will be at the enormous price of 84s. a quarter, while the 
aggregate average, which regulates duty, is fluctuating between 65s. and 
ds. ; either of which is fully sufficient to act as a prohibition to the 
importation of foreign food. We sincerely hope that the Government 
are preparing for the extraordinary excitement on this subject, which 
may be looked for throughout the whole country in the course of the 
ensuing year. No one supposes that there will be food enough in the 
Country to last till the harvest of 1839, Large purchases will there- 
ore be made on the Continent in expectation of a large demand here. 
Capital will thus be withdrawn from the country, and condemned to 
utter idleness for many months. _It is impossible that the trade of the 


Country should not be affected by this circumstance; we may, there- 





fore, look for want of employment in our manufacturing districts, if 
next year corn should again reach the famine price. These may prove 
unnecessary apprehensions, and we shall be well pleased to see them 
dissipated; Government has the machinery at command to enable it, 
at least, to relieve us from the fear of a deficiency abroad, and a conse- 
quent inability to furnish the supply that may be needed here. 
Courier. 

By the Corn-law of 1826, the manner of taking the averages was 
entirely changed ; for under the old system the prices were taken from 
only eleven principal market-towns in England, excluding altogether 
the prices of Irish corn; but by the new system, the averages are taken 
from one hundred and fifty places, many of them in Ireland, where 
wheat is at all times 25 per cent. lower than in England, by reason of 
the inferior quality of the article, and the necessity of selling it at a 
rate which will repay the charges, freight, insurance, and other ex- 
penses to England. In this manner the influence of Irish corn is very 
extensive on the general averages, as the operation is doubled by selling 
the wheat in the first instance at the lower price, which is obtained in 
Ireland, and by including it again in the returns from the English 
market, where it is ultimately sold for consumption, and brings a less 
price by full 10 per cent., in consequence of its inferiority to the Eng- 
lish corn, with which it has then to compete. By some of the calcu- 
lations at Mark Lane, it is argued that by the present system of aver- 
ages the real price of wheat is always kept down, in appearance, full 
5s. per quarter below the price which the English landholder receives ; 
and these gentlemen assert, that but for the inferior quality, and con- 
sequently inferior price of the Irish wheat, the ports would have 
many times been, in all probability, opened within the last seven 
years. This view of the subject is considered to be highly impor- 
tant, however little it may hitherto have been noticed by the 
writers and debaters on the question of the Corn-laws; for it exhibits 
the oppressive, selfish, and deceitful nature of the whole contrivance, 
as much more favourable to the English landholders than has generally 
been supposed. In framing the Corn-law of 1826, it was pretended 
that the new system would be a more lenient one to the manufacturing 
interests ; whereas, by the changes in the mode of arranging the averages, 
there is now full five shillings per quarter more for the landholder than 
the law pretends to assume; and the difficulty of getting the ports 
opened has unquestionably been much increased since the passing of 
the Corn-laws. Owing to the inferior quality of both English and 
Irish wheat of the growth of the present year, an opinion is very preva- 
lent that in any future alteration of the corn-duty, if the fluctuating 
system be retained, some method should be discovered of striking the 
averages at an ad valorem rate; though there is in reality no person at 
Mark Lane who is not thoroughly satisfied that a free trade will at an 
early time be most imperatively required by the wants of the popula- 
tion; and that there ought to be no impediment to the free importa- 
tion of food, other than a reasonable fixed duty, to be levied, not with 
the intention of protecting the landholders, but for the purposes of 
revenue alone.—Morning Chronicle. 


The Commercial Association at Funchal has thought proper to pass 
certain resolutions, to the effect that a statement in the 7%imes relative 
to the “clandestine introduction” of the spurious French wines into 
that island, was “entirely without foundation.” This is nearly as bold 
an assertion as it would be to deny that brandies, and other highly- 
taxed commodities, are smuggled into this country; and will therefore 
be taken for as much as it is worth, but no more. The comparative 
calculations of risk and result are an affair with which smugglers are 
most particularly conversant, and they are generally simple and intelli- 
gible. The question can easily be determined, whether the purchase of 
made-up Madeiras at Cette, their shipment to Madeira, where, by an 
understanding upon certain terms with subordinate or other functiona- 
ries, they are branded and reshipped or transshipped as the real vintage 
of the island for the United States or elsewhere, would or not be a 
feasible speculation. Its practicability is asserted by parties who have 
had means of verifying facts connected with the wine traffic in the 
Mediterranean ports of France, and in those of Italy, with respect 
to other places besides Madeira—parties, too, wholly unconnected 
with trade either in wines or any other commodity, and whose 
testimony, so far, must be quite as unimpeachable as that of the Com- 
mercial Association of Funchal; and it may here be reiterated, in 
proof that the impression with respect to the reality and extent of this 
contraband and spurious wine-dealing is not confined to this country, 
but that it formed at the time, and previously, a daily subject of ob- 
servation and complaint in papers of the United States. That the 
discreditable manufacture of spurious wines, in imitation of the most 
accredited vintages of all countries, is carried on upon the most ex- 
tended scale in the South of France, is too notorious to admit of doubt. 
The circulars of the vast wine-manufactories of Marseilles and Cette, 
with lists and prices of every sort of wine, as if genuine, are forwarded to 
correspondents and customers with as little reserve as ordinary prices 
current of any more legitimate articles of merchandise. This sort of 
wine-traffic is well understood in Belgium and Holland more particu- 
larly. — Times. 


Besides the greater war of politics among the journals this week, 
there has been a good deal of light sharp-shooting on minor points. 
One of the skirmishes was between the Times and the Globe, on the 
subject of the Duke of Sussex. A correspondent of the John Bull 
had sported a joke on the Examiner's proposal that a public subscrip- 
tion should be raised to relieve the necessities of his Royal Highness ; 
whom the wag nicknamed, after the most illustrious beggar on record, 
the “modern Bellyserious.” The Times, fructifying on this witty pro- 
posal, suggested to HB a caricature, in which the Duke should figure 
as Belisarius and the Examiner as his dog. _Whereupon the Globe felt 
a call to be sentimental, and exclaimed—* Will it be credited, that the 
Times actually makes the defect of sight under which the Duke of 
Sussex labours, the subject of a heartless joke?” The Times re~ 
joined—* We should think it would not be credited; for the simple 
reason, that the Duke of Sussex does not labour under any defect of sight : 
a successful operation performed some time ago removed the defect 
under which his Royal Highness once laboured.” Thus far the laugh 
is certainly against tbe toadies who support the date obolum scheme 
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A friendly Corresp ndent, who uses the signature “ A. B.” has taken the trouble to 
send us the 44th Number of a newspaper called The Arbroath Journal, dated the 
29th September. Of that journal, its conductors or supporters, we know nothing ; 
but the imprint advertises it as being “ edited and published by Joun Srm Sanps,” 
writer. The note which accompanied the copy of the paper “ supposed it pos~ 
sible ’’—and correctly so—that we “ might not have seen” the leading article to 
which the Correspondent called attention. He will understand that we must 
decline al! comment on a libel which charges the Editor and Proprietor of the 
Srecrator, by name, with being “in the pay of the Tory Aristocracy.” The 








readers of the Specrator need no contradiction of this utter falsehood. There 
is but one word to characterize the person making it, and that is Liar. 
rma 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


The Paris papers of Thursday contain no political news of import- 
ance; but give an account of some proceedings of a most extraordi- 
nary nature in what is called a court of justice in France. Messrs. 
Paraquin and Ducroc, advocates, had been chosen arbiters in a trial. 
Their decision was impugned, iu a pamphlet published by Messrs. 
Satmon, who charged the arbiters with unfairness. On Tuesday, the 
publishers were brought before the Assize Court of Paris, on a charge 
of defamation, but acquitted. The verdict having been given, the 
prosecutor’s counsel maintained that it only relieved the defendants 
trom criminality, and that his clients claimed three thousand francs 
damages. The Court decided that they had power to award compen- 
sation for a libel without a trial; and actually condemned the defen- 
dants to pay the three thousand francs with costs, and suppressed the 
pamphlet. Several other actions for libel are now pending ; and there 
is much alarm among publishers in Paris—as well there may be. 





Dr. LusutncTon has been appointed Judge of the Court of Admi- 
ralty, and will vacate his seat for the Tower Hamlets. We are not 
aware that any candidate to succeed him has been definitively fixed upon 
hy any party. Mr. Ewarr is put forward by a correspondent of the 
Morning Advertiser ; and the Chairman of the East India Company, 
according to the Post, would be an eligible Tory candidate. 





The work of revising the registrations is nearly over. And what is 
the result? There is no use in disguising the fact—the Conservatives 
have signally triumphed over the Liberals. We cannot estimate with 
confidence the exact amount of gains by the Tory party; but we know 
enough of those gains to inspire us with the deepest regret at the suc- 
cess of our opponents. —Morning Adveriiser. 

We much regret to learn that Mr. James Stuart, the Inspector of 
Factories, is suffering from a very bad and painful fracture of the left 
arm, occasioned by’a fall from a gig on his way from Glasgow to 
inspect the Ballindalloch factory, near Balfron, Mr. Stuart was re- 
moved on Saturday, to Glasgow. 











If it were mere sourness against Ministers that led a whimsical 
weekly contemporary to wreak its ill-will on those whom it regards as 
their organs, a little retenue in its sallies would still be advisable—we 
mean, if it aims at credence from its “ fit though few” co-politicians. 
The complaint of the Times, which we noticed last week, of having 
been misrepresented by us on the subject of duelling, affords the paper 
above referred to a pretext for abusing the Globe and Chronicle! !— 
by way of killing two birds with one stone. The cool impertinence of 
including our morning contemporary in an insulting charge, without, 
in its case, so much as attempting to show cause for it; would be quite 
inexplicable, except by the motive which explains so large a proportion 
of the calculated insults to Liberal organs or objects from the same 
quarter. It is to earna quotation, and a tribute to its “independence,” 
trom the Times and the Standard.— Globe. 

[Come, Mr. Globe, ‘let every thief hang on his own gallows.” 
You have cut a shabby enough figure in this business yourself, and it 
won't better you to affect concern for the poor innocent Chronicle. To 
that brother in the Downing Street trade we had paid due honours on 
former occasions, and there was no need for quoting chapter and verse 
against him at the moment. But it did happen, that on the very day 
when the Globe volunteered its sympathy for the morning coadjutor, 
that respectable print was actually committing an offence the same 
in nature, and as impudent, though it may be hardly so obvious, as 
that of which the Globe had been convicted last week. In an ela- 
borate leading article, the Chronicle (not to speak here of falsifications 
on a greater scale, which we deal with in another place) pretended to 
quote from the Spectator the following sentence, marking it with 
inverted commas. “ It is probable that the soothing system will be 
adopted, and that there will be no fusillades of the peasantry.” The 
original, in our columns, really stood thus: ‘ On the contrary, it is 
probable that the soothing system will be adopted—no fusillades of the 
peasantry.” In this little sentence the Chronicle inserted five words 
of its own, and altered the punctuation, for the sake of saying— 
“ Probably no fusillades of the peasantry! ”—though, from the sen- 
tence itself, and especially when taken with the context, it was mani- 
fest that the use of the soothing system was stated as the probability, 
and the abandonment of the old Orange practice of fusillading the 
peasantry as certain. Did we not, then, worthily include the honest 
Chronicle with the honest Globe. j 

The Globe invents a motive for the Spectator. Now with respect 
to motives, if, leaving fact and argument, the Globe wishes to contend 
with the Spectator on that ground, we can be at no loss for a disagree. 
able retort. But when he was about it, he might have found a more 
probable motive for the ‘calculated insults” to soi-disant ‘ Liberal 
organs” than the one assigned ; for instance, a feeling the opposite of 
respect for their many dirty practices. A more candid observer might 
have discovered that the Spectator is just the least addicted of all the 
journals to the giff-gaff commerce of empty compliments. And when 


the Globe imputes to us the design of earning praise from the Times 
and the Standard, does he mean to say, that their approbation is so 
much more valuable than that which himself and his colleagues can 
bestow, that we should covet it at the risk of being abused by the 
Downing Street scribes? It would be easy to gain their compliments. ] 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excwanos, Fripay AFTEeRNoon. 

The English Funds had improved in the early part of the week, on account of the 
favourable state of the last quarter’s revenue; but a report having arisen that Parlia. 
ment would meet on the 11th of December, the market has since become heavier. It 
was expected that the improvement in the revenue would have caused a resumption of 
the purchases on behalf of the Sinking-fund; but that imy is only I 
tive, and there is no real surplus of income over expenditure for the year ending on the 
10th instant, and consequently no funds applicable to the reduction ofthe Debt. The 
demand for money has continued up to this time, but will entirely cease on the issue of 
Dividends. which are in course of payment to the public to-day. 

Inthe Foreign Market, business has been almost entirely confined to Spanish Bonds: 
and the market evinced much briskness, till yesterday, when the news of the defeat 
of Parprnas caused a decline, whieh has continued to day; and the stock may be 
quoted from § to 1 per cent. below the prices of Wednesday, A scheme for a new 
Spanish Loan has been made public; but as it has not received any credence, 
it is unnecessary to notice it here. There is little doubt that a scheme has been pro- 
posed to the Government of Madrid, by which a loan of ten millions was to be raised- 
at the nominal price of 524; but as a large portion of the payment was proposed to be, 
made in the overdue Coupons and Stock of the present loan, as well asin the De, 
ferred and Passive Bonds, in prices which are more than double their present market 
value, it is not believed that the bargain can possibly be concluded. 

Portuguese Securities are declining in the absence of business, and are to-day about 
1 per cent. below our last prices. Brazilian Bonds are also heavier. 

The Datch and Northern Securities remain without variation; and, indeed, business 
has been almost entirely confined to Spanish Stock. 

The Railway Shares continued quiescent with the exception of the Great Western, in 
which the postponement of the Engineer’s report upon the state of the Railway has 
produced a decline of 42, a share, viz. from 143, to 10/. prem. London and Birmingham 
are about 2/, per share lower ; and this kind of security generally is flat. 

Satunpay, Twetve O’Crocr. 

We have very little business here this morning, and almost every description of Stock 
is at yesterday’s quotation. In the Railway Share Market, Great Western have im- 
proved, and are 12} to 13 prem.; the others are without variation. London and Bir- 
mingham 82 to 84 prem.; Ditto New Shares 24 to 25 prem.; Croydon 16; 17; Green- 
wich 17; Southampton 46 47; Brighton 23 2} dise. per Share. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—Off Falmouth, llth Oct. Caledonia, Liddle, from Manilla, At Bristol, 
llth, Mary Dugdale, Harrison, from China. 
Sailed — From Gravesend, Oct. 6th, Lady Flora, Ford, for Madras, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the th inst., in Grosvenor Square, the Lady Harriet Corry, of a son. 

On the 5th inst., at Studley Castle, the Lady of Sir Francts Goopricke, Bart., of 
a son. 

On the Gth inst., in York Terrace, Regent's Park, the Lady Aangta Bevan, of a son. 

On the 2d inst., at Theobalds, Herts, the Lady of Colonel W. Mrues, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., in Moutagu Street, Portman Square, the Lady of F, H. Lrnpsay, 
Esq., of a son. 

On the 3d inst., at Paris, in the Place Vendéme, the Lady of Kenetm Henry 
Diaesy, Usq., of a daughter, é z 

On the 4th inst., at Dynas Powis, Glamorganshire, the Wife of Henry T. Lez, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

On the Sth inst., at Albury, the Lady of the Rev. James Gattoway, of a daughter. 

On the 7th inst., at Esher, Surry, the Lady of the Rev. Dr. Brown, of a son. 

On the Sth iust., at Eton, the Lady of the Rev. Ggorez Joun Dupuis, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3d inst., at Alva House, James Dewar, Esq, only son of Robert Dewar, 
Esq., of Clapham, Surry, to Mary ANNE JouNsTons, daughter of the late James Ray- 
mond Johnstone, Esq., of Alva. ¥ 

On the 6th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Ricwanrp, eldest son of Richard 
Neave, Esq , of Chelsea Hospital, to ANNA Marta, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
John Eyton, Vicar of Wellington, and Rector of Eyton, Shropshire. Be 

On the 4th inst., at Paris, at the residence of his Excellency the British Ambassador, 
Wintaam Granam, Esq, of Lancefield, Glasgow, to Anna Matitpa, second daughter 
of John Lowndes, Esq, formerly of Arthurlie, Renfrew, N.B. ‘ 

On the 9th inst., at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, T. L. TrrFen junior, Esq., of Siam 
Hall, Newton, SuTolk, to Carouge, second daughter of James Campbell, Esq., of the 
General Post-oflice : 

On the 2d inst., at Titehfield, Hants, Eowarp Jouy, Esq., M.D., of St. George's 
Square, Portsmouth, to Hees, second daughter of Daniel Robertson, Esq. 

DEATHS, : : 

On the 4th inst, at Tonbridge Wells, after five days’ illness, Vice-Admiral Sir TRE- 
MayNeé Ropp BK.C.B. es 

On the zd inst., at Woolwich, Capt. Eowarp Batuurst, R.M., in his 44th year. 

On the 6th iust., at Birmingham, Joan Woonmors S. SurtH, Esq., late Major of the 
Lith Light Dragoons, in his 33d year. - 

On the 28th ult., at her house in Lisburn, Ireland, Miss Fuercuer, sister of Edward 
Fletcher, Esq., of Corsock, Gallowayshire, N.B. ‘ 

On the 4th inst, at Fermoy, Major Joun Pax, fouth son of the late Sir Lawrence 
Paik, Bart., and brother to the present. : 

Ou the 26th ult., at Courteen Hall Rectory, Northampton, the residence of her 
daughter, Mrs, Richard Wake, He~aietta Gratran, Widow of the late Right Hon, 
Henry Grattau, in her 84th year, 





STATE OF THE COUNTRY AS INDICATED BY THE REVENUE. 
[From the Times, Oct. 12.3 

The casual view we were enabled to take last night of the return of the: 
quarter’s revenue impressed us with the belief that it afforded no grounds for 
any thing like honest congratulation, and that the flattering appearances it pre- 
sented were altogether hollow and deceitful. We hesitated, however, at pro- 
nouncing a decisive opinion on a document of such great extent, embracing so 
many points of consideration, and artfully made up, of course, to lead the public 
as much astray from the truth as possible. Now that we have had time to 
examine it more closely, our first misgiving is more than confirmed. We dis- 
cover what the paralyzed state of commerce and manufactures all around us 
convinced us must be the case, that al] the assumed increase in the revenue arises 
entirely from Jocal and temporary causes, and that we have made no spring 
whatever from that state of debility and torpor in which we were left at this 
time Jast year by the commercial crisis of 1836-7, when the quarterly return 
(that for October 1137) exhibited a falling off of 1,187,000J., the largest that 
bas ever occurred. / : 

We have no great liking, unless when driven into it, as on this occasion, to 
the exhibition of figures, and the investigation of the details of accounts, an 
shall, therefore, deal very briefly with that part of the “ great” polical “ arith- 
metician,” Michael Cassio the second—Mr. Spring Rice. p 

He has had, in the quarter just ended, several godsends and windfalls, the 
result of fortuitous circumstances, which cannot occur again for a very long 
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time, and which are of sufficient magnitude to absorb his “surplus,” and leave 
his return the counterpart, and nothing better, than that of October, 1837, 

nerally designated in the city as the “disastrous” return. We shall bestow a 
Brief passing notice on each of these. 

The increase under the head of Excise he puts down at 388,492/. It was 
already known, and might very safely be inferred without any absolute know- 
ledge of the fact, that the coronation, which threw the country into a blaze of 
festivity from one end to the other, had added an enormous sum, in duties on 
exciseable articles, to the revenue of the ccuntry. This has been estimated as 
high as half a million, but it will be taking a very moderate calculation indeed 
if we take it simply as neutralizing Mr. Rice’s item of increase of ** 388,492.” 
under that head. A stricter examination, which is not essential to our present 
purpose, would probably place something on the other side of the account, and 
make the Excise exhibit a deficit, instead of a surplus. : 

We have next under the head of stamps, an increase of 129,224/. This, in 
an ordinary apprehension, would be taken as evidence that commercial affairs, 
in the degree which such an extended use of stamps would imply, had become 
more piosperous and flourishing. But is this the case? The multitude of new 
railway and other companies, brought into active operation since this period of 
last year, would produce an additional revenue, by the stamp duties ou the 
transfer of shares, equal, or nearly so, that above set down. These aids are in 
great measure new ones as regards the present quarter, and that they can be 
Kept up to the present scale is altogether contrary to experience or to any ra- 
tional calculation on the subject. 

But Mr, Spring Rice treats on this occasion with an item altogether new, 
as figuring in an account of revenue—viz., a sum of 65,000. produced by the 
sale of Crown lands. But if a private landholder sells an estate, does he ever 
‘carry the purchase-money to the account of his income for that year? Does he 
not rather reinvest that money in some other form, whether in the funds or on 
mortgage, and set down the interest of it only as available toward his yearly 
ways and means? No one can have any difticulty in saying what fate must 
ultimately befal the man who adopts so improvident a course ! 

The other items of increase are so small as to leave little or nothing to be 
said respecting them. But we should very much like to know to which of the 
department accounts we are to place another great windfall. Mr. Spring Rice 
has had in this quarter the duties on bonded wheat admitted for consumption. 
The increase under the customs, for the quarter is 33,155/., such increase being 
taken against a deficiency of 917,000/., which was exhibited on that branch of 
revenue inthe quarter ending October 10, 1837, as compared with the quarter 
ending October 10, 1536. What has been received for corn duties only the 
keepers of the accounts and the master juggler can tell, but it is quite safe to 
essume that it will more than dispose of this “surplus” in the Customs, and 
leave a deficier cy instead of it. 

Thus neatly the whole of Mr. Spring Rice’s boasted increase—the items of 

Customse rercoceccovevcecccccescsccecececdhda lao 
Excise .... 00 88,492 
Stamps ....c..00- ececees el 29,224 
Crown Lands......sereesccorcseverseeess 69,000 








In all... ccccesseeeeee £615,971 
disappear under that simple investigation, which any man of common sense, 
who will take the trouble and exercise the requisite degree of patience, may 
carry out and complete. 

If our attentioh is turned from the general account to the account of the 
consolidated fund, this remarkable fact appears, that the deficiency bills amount 
to the enormous sum of 4,778,0002. and this notwithstanding there is no charge 
for the sinking fund; while in the corresponding quarter of 1837 the charge 
for the sinking fund was 302,000. The interest for this quarter on the public 
debt amounts to 4,835,000/. ; and the deficiency bills being as above stated, it 
follows that withina mere trifle the whole of the dividends to the public eredi- 
tor are to be paid by money borrowed from the Bank. 

The conclusion from all this is truly melancholy and disheartening. The 
people, and the Parliament by whom they are represented, waste their energies 
upon questions of party or of trivial moment, forgetful that the very element 
of our greatness, our commercial prosperity, is undermined and sinking, pining 
away under an incurable atrophy, through the incapacity or the indifference of 
those men whom our misfortune has placed at the helm, and who are indebted 
to party spirit alone, absorbing as it does all truly great considerations, for the 
long and fatal tenure tenure they have had of office. 

“ Figures,” it is said, “* cannot err.” We apply to them therefore with ad- 
vantage, when bewildered with the sophisms of common political questions or 
topics of pate and perhaps a Icsson may hence be conveyed to our friend 
the “ arithmetician,” that the real peril to himself and his colleagues must 
arise when they come to deal with the “ exact sciences.” 





MYSTIFICATIONS OF THE MINISTERIAL PRESS. 
(From the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 3.] 

The article in the Spectator of yesterday, entitled “The Irish Policy,” is 
curious, and the object of the writer isa bold one. He undertakes to show 
that Ireland labours under a great mistake in looking upona Tory restoration 
with alarm; and in support of this position he endeavours to prove that the 
Tories could not, if they would, pursue a high Orange policy in that country. 

In brief, the Spectator’s project is to Tory- Radicalize the Irivh people. The 
only similar attempt that has hitherto been made was, if our memory is correct, 
in an address of Sir William Molesworth to the Reformers of Leeds, last 
November. 

Our contemporary goes to work cautiously. He tells us at the outset of his 
argument, that he is ‘assuredly not disposed to anticipate benefit to Ireland 
from the reestablished dominion of the Tories over it!” The candour of this 
admission does the Spectator immense credit. 

he same caution pervades the whole article. A little farther on we are 
gravely told, that in case the Tories should resume the Government, ‘it is 
PROBABLE that the soothing system would be adopted, and that there would be 
no ‘ fusillades’ of the peasantry.” Prosaxsty there would be no “* fusillades ” 
Of the peasantry! Excessively inviting ! 

We proceed to give the substance of the Spectator’s reasonings in his own 
‘words— , 

“ It becomes a consideration of importance what mischiefs the Tories are likely to 
perpetrate in [reland; for we are avsuredly not disposed to anticipate Lencsit to that 
country from their reestablished dominion over it. ‘Oh, say the Whigs aud O’Con- 
Rellites, * the Tories will attempt to revive slavery : we aball have the inlerual Orange 
System again forced upon us” Let it be granted that the Tories have the inclivation 
imputed to them—have they the means of indulgence? Are they so much more pow- 
erful now than in 1829, or the Irish means of resistance so much impaired, that the 
Tories would venture to ses a whole people at defiance? Has Wellingion grown a 
furions bigot and dotard, or Peel gained rashness with years, that either or both 
would in 1838 provoke a contest which they shrunk from, when their opponents were 
less numerous, in 1829? That the Tory leaders have no such insane schemes may be 
concluded from the whole tenor of their reeent policy.” 

The argument here, as we apprehend it, is briefly this: the inclination of the 
Tories to resist the popular demands would be as strong as ever, but they would 
nevertheless act again as they did in 1829, agd yield to agitation what they had 
Po to the voice of reason and justice. In the words of a reverend orator at 
the late antCatholie meeting at Manchester, the Conservative leaders would 





again “ betray” their party; ‘the pilot who weathered the storm,” meaning 
Sir Robert Peel, would once more “ ¢reacherously epen the floodgates,” and let 
in some further ruin upon the Church and the Constitution. 

Most firmly do we believe that this would be the event ; and that belief is the 
ground of one of the most insurmountable objections we see to the return of 
Tory statesmen to office. It is not because we think a Tory Ministry would 
“set the people of Ireland at defiance” upon the Municipal Reform question, 
for example, that we regard such a Ministry with apprehension, but precisely 
for the opposite reason. We know that such a Ministry would concede that 
measure in the very broadest form in which the roar of Irish agitation could 
demand it, and we know all the vast and cureless mischief occasioned by the 
concessions of even the best measures, by a Government opposed to them in 
spirit and in principle, and sullenly surrendering only beciuse resistance is be- 
yond its power. We do not desire to see the most unconstitutional, the most 
unprincipled, the most dangerous game of 1829 played a second time, That 
game is not to be played twice with safety to the kingdom—with safety to 
public character—with safety to the foundations of civil government.* For the 
sake of Ireland herself, we should most strongly deprecate the amplest redress of 
her grievances by men who never did, and never can, redress a public wrong, 
without exalting the demagogue and degrading both the Parliament and the 
Crown. A heavier disaster could scarcely befall the Irish people than a second 
victory, like emancipation, over a malignant but infirm Ministry. ‘ The con- 
cessions,” says Mr. Burke, with the soundest wisdom, ‘ia which the govern- 
ing power of our country loses its dignity, are dearly bought even by those who 
obtain their object.” 

The public will please to recollect that no later than last winter the Times 
distinctly admitted that its new friends, the Tories, are a party ‘‘ without any 
principle of action but obstinacy when strong, and flight when feeble.” The 
measure of municipal reform is, probably, the very poorest concession which 
the united outery of a population of eight millions, so well accustomed to 
agitate as the Irish, would be certain to extort from a party of sucha charactere 
The Tories might perhaps make a stand against a Repeal association; but we 
firmly believe that repeal is the only question upon which any thing like a stand 
would be made by them. We trust, however, we shall never again see the rights 
of Irishmen established by the reluctant hands of their bitter and prescriptive 
enemies. The party pow in power is the only one which can concede just 
demands with honour, and resist unjust ones with effect. 

The Spectator goes on to say— 

“It is suflicient to refer to the conduct of Sir Robert Peel and his confidential supe 
porters, ov and since the dismissal of the first Melbourne Ministry, to understand that 
the coercion and izritation of Ireland enter not into their plans. It is trae that some 
Orangemen were put into subordinate offices by Sir Robert Peel, but not wtth the good- 
will and entire approbation of the Tory Premier. His inclination was manifested by 
his first act towards forming an administration—the application to Lord Stanley (be- 
tween whom and the Whigs, now that the former has carried his poiut on the Church 
question, there is no discernible difference in principle,) to join him in a mixed Cabinet. 
He sent Lord Haddington, certainly not a nobleman of the Roden school, to Dublin; 
fiery Mr, Shaw became meck and courteous; and the Ministry patronized the new 
plan of education for Ireland.” 

The Irish readers of the Spectator will have cracked their sides with laughteF 
before they reach the end of this passage. It is not to guard Jrishmen agains® 
delusion that we notice the article before us. Upon them it will produce abou 
as much effect as the arguments of the Genius of Suicide do upon Baron 
Grogzwig, in Nicholas Nichklebu. 

If Sir Robert Peel must govern in Ireland with Orange instruments, it mate 
ters not a straw what his private wishes may be upon the subject. It may be 
very true that it was not with ‘ the good-will and approbation” of so prudent 
a man as Sir Robert that men like Colonel Perceval, with Orange ribbons im 
their hats and purple sashes round their waists, were taken into the Adminis- 
tration of 1834; but the fact that they were so taken into office is quite enough 
for the public ; and unless the Spectator can show that the same thing would 
not be done again, were a Tory Ministry to be formed, it is utterly idle to talk 
of Sir Robert Peel’s inclinations. Indeed the circumstance, that, with all Sir 
Robert Peel’s influence with his party, and notwithstanding his being, as is 
alleged, personally opposed to the appointment of men of extreme Tory politics, 
he was, nevertheless, compelled to take into office a man like Colonel Perceval, 
a Grand Master of an Orange lodge, proves in the strongest and clearest manner 
the weight of the Orange section of the Tory party, and the impossibility of 
establishing a mitigated system of Toryism in Ireland. 

The Spectator produces the strangest proofs of the good dispositions towards 
Ireland, for which he wishes to obtain credit for the Tory leader. The first 
act of his Administration in 1854 was to apply to Lord Stanley to join him! 
Can the Spectator be ignorant that there does not exist a Tory upon the Oppo- 
sition benches so thoroughly detested in Ireland as Lord Stanley? Can the 
Spectator be ignorant that Sir Robert Peel himself is popular in Ireland come 
pated with Lord Stanley, to seek a parallel for whose character and estimation 
in that country we must go back to the days of Strafford, whom his Lordship 
resembled as closely in insolent assumption and despotic principles and mea- 
sures, as he fell immeasurably beneath him in intellectual grasp and stature ? 
Yet the Spectator boasts that Sir Robert Peel, in 1854, solicited Lord Stanley 
to join him; and this is the way he baits the hook with which he expects to 
catch the Irish ! + 

But our Tory-Radical angler has another fly upon his line. ‘* He sent Lord 
Haddington, certainly not a nobleman of the Roden school, to Dublin!” 
Kind Sir Robert Peel! good Sir Robert Peel! If Sir Robert would only 
promise to send Lord Haddington back to Dublin, who knows but the Irish 
would cry— Hurrah for a Tory Ministry ! ” 

We know not what the Spectator means by the Roden school, but we be- 
lieve Lord Haddington is as stasch a Tory as Lord Roden, and we have not 
forgotten (although the Tories and Tory-Radicals may’) that on the first night 
of Lord Haddington’s arrival in Ireland the oriflamme of Orangeism and 
standard of civil discord waved over his vice-regal head in the royal box of the 
Dublin theatre. 

It may be very true that ‘the maintenance of the old Orange system is 
impossible ;” but is this a reason why we should give the fue an opportunity to 
endeavour to revive it? | We cannot see the force of the Spectator’s reasoning. 
Are we not to guard against the attempt to reestablish Orangeism, because it is 
unlikely that such an attempt would be successful? Would the Spectator 
say that we should open our doors to a gang of robbers, upon the calculation 
that we may possibly, or even probably, overpower them after their admission ? 
The Spectator does not pretend that the Orange section of the Tory party has 
been in the least reformed or mitigated. Ali he asks us to believe is, that the 
Tory leaders dislike that section, and would keep it in control. We know, 
however, that they did not do so in 1834: this the Spectator himself 
acknowledges. 

As to “fiery Mr. Shaw becoming meek and courteous,” it is very little 
matter what “fiery Mr. Shaw” becomes, or what becomes of “fiery Mr. 
Shaw.” 

But Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry ‘patronized the new plan of education for 
Ireland.” They did so most truly, and would patronize it, we yery well know 


* [What did the Chronicle say of this “ most unconstitutional,” “ most unprincipled,’” 
“ most dangerous game,” at the time it was playing ?) 

+ [If Lord Stanley was so excessively odious, why did the Whigs, as well as the Tory 
Premier, court his alliance in 1834 aud 1835? Until he had altogether repudiated 
them, they fawningly clung to him—protesting that he was their frieud, not Peel’s.) 
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again to-morrow, were they restored to office, notwithstanding that the Bible has 
been mutilated so atrociously, and notwithstanding that one of the Commissioners 
is a Popish Archbishop, and that the rest of the Board have been charged one 
thousand times by Tory orators, divines, and journalists, with the politics of 
Robespierre and the religion of Paine. At the same time, it is utterly impos- 
sible that a system of national education can be efficiently conducted under the 
auspices of a party of whose genuine hostility to it there can be no question ; 
and we therefore see in this last reason for opening the doors of office to the 
Tories only an additional argument for continuing to keep them out. 

The Spectator proceeds to ask ‘‘ what have been the Tory tactics” since 
the commencement of the present reign? And he tells us, most unluckily for 
his argument, “that the death of William the Fourth brought a change, not of 
object, but of tone and manner!” The Tories, he further says, ‘‘ assumed a 
virtue!” Admirable reasons for readmiting them to power; we trust they 
will convince the Irish. 

The following need only be quoted; and with the quotation of it we shall 
conclude our remarks, and leave the matter to the merry consideration of our 
readers— 

“ Caution has been the order of the day. The fault of offending any large portion of 
the people was to be avoided. “Lord Lyndhurst, in 1838, would have let his tongue be 
blistered before it repeated the ‘alien’ insult of 1836. The purpose of his virulence 
had been accomplished, and he changed his note. The plan was laid for a lengthened 
and comparatively tranquil possession of power; which policy is totally at variance with 
aggression upon the Irish population. On the contrary, it is probable that the soothing 
system will be adopted—no fusillades of the peasantry, but multifarious bribes adminis- 
tered to the leaders.” 





THE REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 10th Oct. 1837 and 1838; showing the Increase or Decrease 
on each head thereof. 


























Years ended Oct. 10th 
1837. 1838. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
TE cc swasicnvcwes 18,372,944 | 18,823,619 450,675 ee 
ERMIOR: 4 5i9'8 os atwiea'a 4000 :0 | 12,007,238 | 11,827,788 : 179,450 
Stamps..... sescescceccececs.| 6,461,982 6,636,204 174,922 as 
TEBE ce snccee Scevesescescece:| Gennes 3,647,157 vie 46,223 
POS-OMCS . . vcccccecncs eooee-| 1,490,743 1,536,000 45,257 os 
Crown Lands...... tidsbatees Fae 130,000 130,000 oo 
Miscellaneous....,.e.e0.+0.4: 44,635 44,781 146 ee 
Total Ordinary Revenue. ..| 42,070,222 | 42,645,549 +e eo 
Imprest and other Monies, in- 
cluding Repayments of Ad- 
vances for Public Works .... 817,416 983,134 165,718 re 
Total Income.,..| 42,887,633 | 43,628,683 966,718 225,673 
Deduct Decrease....... 225,673 oe 
741,045 oe 





Increase on the Year... 
Quarters ended Oct. 10th 
1837. 1838, Increase, Decrease, 



































| 
Customs..... | 5,436,116 5,469,271 33,115 . 
Excise....... +; 3,705,467 4,093,959 338,492 os 
Stamps...... . 1,622,252 1,751,476 129,224 ve 
TaxeS ....cccosecee evcccoces| 308,092 328,045 19,953 os 
Post-office ss teeeeeerseereeees| 418,006 410,060 = 8,006 
Crown Lands .......ce.ceeee+! o* 65,000 65,000 ee 
Miscellaneous, .o...-0+seeeeee, 2,701 8,376 5,675 oo 
Total Ordinary Revenue...| 11,492,634 | 12,126,127 oo ee 
Imprest and other Monies, in- | 
cluding Repayments of Ad- | 
vances for Public Works ....| 200,531 222,948 22,417 a 
TotalIncome..../ 11,693,165 | 12,349,075 663,916 8,006 
i] 
Deduct Decrease..... “ 8,006 
| Increase onthe Quarter .. 655,910 oe 








Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters 
ended 10th Oct. 1837 and 1838. 
Quarters ended Oct. 10. 
37. 1838, 





INCOME, 


£ £ 
ConBLOMs c.0c0cecs6 600000000 0e6ees00s0becececesccesesl Goakles | BeantoO 
i 3,705,467 | 4,115,737 


BEGG .cccadorcccccevcescecseeseeerseccene i 
1,622,252 | 1,751,476 










Stamps. ... crccececcccccccceccccereccressevessecesesens 
Taxes...... (eanaebeces aHeet NONE TTY oa 308,092 328,045 
Post-office .. 418,006 410,000 

65,000 


Crown Lands. 


Miscellaneouss.«. 203,932 | 931/304 


10,188,131 | 10,891,652 





Tontine Money.....+..+0+e-e0e PITTI Tt 
To Cash brought to this Account to replace the like Sum 
issued, or to be issued out of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for Supply and other Services,.......+0+++++ sees 
To Cash brought to this Account from the Civil List, Sup- 


plies, XC. ersocsevecervarcecesesersceessereseseseeenere 


220,545 ae 








10,408,676 | 10,891,652 





Quarters ended Oct. 10, 
1837. | 1835. 
CHARGE. | 
£ 


& 
Pormansnt Debt ...ccccscccecesecsecccccsecscesccsceccceses| ae0gevs | 3,416,591 
chibusasbeeewedessan ose] 1,386,265 1,391,897 











Terminable Annuities....... oe 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the 

Consolidated Fund ....... woe SWSENO.SENe eRe 29,585 23,869 
PE DL, prcckcvieseqewensness giccew sei woeenete 302,381 oe 
SPE AMM cccrecsesccciecee eneces oevesceoes 53,006 96,411 


Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund, including Civil 
Government Services, formerly paid out of the Civil List, 
orthe Hereditary Revenues of the Crown .ecesseseessvess 


Total Charge....cescescessecsecseecsere | 9,020,061 | 5,426,833 
4,888,615 | 5,464,819 


j 
339,021 498,135 





Surplus. ..ceseceseeeesvecees eevccccccece 
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Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the Quarter ended July 5, and paid off out of 
thegrowing produce of that Fund for the Quarter ended Oct. 


, bso wainsien'ew ore a kibiee oie niviee's bieien Osi wane le ee 7,660,946 
Amount issued in the Quarter ended Oct. 10, 1838, in part of 
the Sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated 
Fund, for Supply Services -...sce.sessseeeeeeereeseeeees 2,581,941 e 
The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 10th 
Oct. 1838 .......0006 anche niemnieiianonnan se sivihoisaeapisie's «.| 5,464,819 





xchequer Bills required to meet|——-———}_ 2,882,878 


4,778,068 


The probable Amount o' 








the charge on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 10th 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POPULAR CHARACTER. 


In our article last week on the People, we made some observations 
with reference to the Radical press, which, from the necessary 
brevity with which the subject was handled, might lay us some- 
what open to misconstruction. We said that the Radical press 
“seldom reflects the natural character of the People as it exists 
in repose.” This was urged, not as a fault, but as a fact; but, 
appearing in a paragraph the general spirit of which was that of 
censure, it was liable to be misconceived. It may not be unpro- 
fitable to elucidate our meaning in this matter generally. 

The more the People become intrusted with power, the more it 
becomes an object of interest to estimate and determine their 
capacity for exercising that power with discretion. This cannot 
be done effectually without a sound perception of their character, 
disposition, and habits, and considerable philosophical acuteness 
in applying that knowledge to prospective circumstances, Sta- 
tistics will not avail us here; the question is one rather moral 
than political. To every country is attributed a certain national 
character. This national or average character is chiefly to be 
sought in the humbler classes of society, and becomes more 
strongly marked the lower we descend in the social scale. The 
aristocratic and the rich, who spend a great part of their lives in 
travel, form a sort of nation of their own indeed, but do not differ 
so materially amongst themselves: their mind and manners, to 
begin with, are cast in a more uniform mould; intereommunica- 
tion assimilates them; and the reciprocities of peace tend con- 
tinually to remove the discrepancies of nationality. But the poor 
continue for the most part under the influence of the same causes 
which originally combined to give them a distinctive character. 
Between an English and a French nobleman the moral interval is 
not nearly so large as between an English and a French labourer, 
The difference may be understood from the example of two neigh- 
bouring trees, whereof the upper boughs mingle and unite, but 
the trunks cannot meet. We would not, however, insist on fule 
filling the comparison to the extent of denying that in the infinite 
social progression, promised by the diffusion of knowledge and 
humanity, the lower classes of different countries may not ulti- 
mately effect the same approaches which have been made by those 
above them: enly this is to be borne in mind—that they are the 
last to move in such a direction. 

Now, therefore, since national character—in the sense of the 
moral peculiarities which give distinction and individuality to the 
people, or rather populace, of a country—is one of those social 
landmarks which the tide of innovation has hitherto spared or but 
slightly touched ; and as it exercises an extensive, though silent, 
influence in political affairs—one difficult to temper, and impos- 
sible to extinguish—it follows that the knowledge and study of 
that national character is an indispensable branch of the science 
of politics itself, and that no political education can be, or ought 
to be considered, complete without it. Without a deep insight 
into human nature, there can be no great philosopher; without a 
shrewd sense of the national character, there can be no able poli- 
tician. There can be no wise legislator without both. 

And here we see that line, so often overlooked, which separates 
the mere politician from the political philosopher. The former 
reduces politics to an affair of arithmetic; King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, with him are only another sort of pounds, shillings, and 
pence; man and wife are given quantities—to be divided if need 
be; and if his figures run high, it is a chance but all England 
starves in the quotient. The latter, because he comprises all that 
the former boasts of useful or practical, omits nothing essential 
from his calculations, nor is to be outwitted by him in numbers ; 
but his arithmetic is in subservience to his wisdom; the specula- 
tive is not swallowed up by the practical, nor the lasting by the 
ephemeral; humanity tempers discipline; every smaller view is 
a section of one larger and more comprehensive; feeling is not 
discouraged because it is humane, nor induration held a part of 
duty ; with an arm to strike there is a heart to feel; benevolence 
goes hand in hand with justice; and in all that is done there is 
an under-current of catholic good-will, which sanctifies and lends 
new weight tothe prosecution of the severest truths, 

This comparison will describe, in some measure, the defects in 
the political education and views of such a legislator as the Duke 
of WELLINGTON; to whom, while all the qualities of a military 
commander may be conceded without hesitation, a few only of 
those belonging to a great statesman can with justice be ascribed ; 
st few being, in fact, nearly identical with the military attri- 

utes, 

Legislators of this school are apt to look on politics as a game, 
in which man, woman, and child are mere pieces, to be moved or 
removed in any manner that can promote the designs of the 
players. They mistake diplomacy for wisdom, and doctrine for 
good government. Looking on the people as an indistinguish- 
able human mass of one general character—and even of 
that general character having frequently no just perception 
—they deal with them in a manner proportionably indiscri- 
minating. They are too uninterested in them—they are too 
interested in themselves—to make a study of the disposition 
and feelings of the people, with a view to accommodating and 
shaping the measures of government to the pattern before them 
—as all good political workmen would do. Their study is not 
men, in fact, but books. 1f them they place their trust—and are 
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deceived. Acolumn of figures is not a body of mea ; and the 
results of measures are not to be foretold either by arithmetic or 
by dialectics, but by experience of human nature, superadded to 
book knowledge, and especially by the experience and study of 


the nature of those whose political wants it is endeavoured to 


supply. 

The importance, therefore, of some correct medium of represen- 
tation for the character and feelings of the People—not the par- 
ticular animus of any given concourse of people—not people in 
Palace Yard, or Kersal Moor—we mean the People of Great Bri- 
tain, the lower or industrious classes, as honourably distinguished 
from the upper or idle classes, of the country,—the importance, 
we say, of such a medium of representation, is as obvious as the 
importance of the knowledge to be sought from it. 

The whole basis of opposition to popular demands — avowed 
by the Tories, and entertained, with ill-concealed fears, by 
the Whigs — is the moral inference which is drawn to the 
prejudice of the People; the belief in the encroaching, 
grasping nature of their disposition, It is thought they may 
not stop short at the point where justice may be rendered to 
them, but may rise in their demands and become insolent and un- 
reasonable in proportion to concession. The French Revolution 
has been the example perpetually threatened as that which the 
People of England are prepared to realize here, if only suffered to 
follow the natural bent of their inclinations. But can it not be 
proved, on the contrary, from moral data, that this opinion springs 
from no just estimation of the English character, but rather from 
base fear—from the cowardice of conscious injury and ill govern- 
ment—the misgivings of the oppressor? We think it may. To- 
sies and Whigs are here both in the same moral. Bullies are 
cowards, and so are sneaks. 





PROSPECTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


SEVERAL documents are lying before us, the contents of which 
force attention to the state and prospects of the working popula- 
tion during the approaching winter. 

First, the Revenue Tables for the quarter just ended, compared 
with the corresponding period of last year, exhibit an apparent 
increase of 656,000/.; but it has been explained that this sum 
must be reduced in consequence of large payments having been 
included in this year's receipts, which in 1837 were carried to the 
account of the July quarter; and with this alteration the com- 
parative increase in the Excise will be only 35,0002. instead of 
388,000/., and on the revenue generally only 303,0002. 

But the October quarter’s revenue of 1837 was miserably de- 
ficient. There was a reduction on that quarter of 1,187,762/.; of 
which only 303,0007. has been made up, notwithstanding the 
growth of the population ought to be felt in the constantly aug- 
menting consumption of taxed commodities. And yet it is un- 
questionable that labour has been more regular and better-re- 
warded during the quarter just ended, than at any previous period 
of the year, or than it is likely to be againtill nextspring. There 
is, however, a probable mode of accounting for the almost stati- 
onary amount of the Excise revenues, and for the fact ofa rather 
busy quarter in the manufacturing districts and in the metropolis, 
having been nearly on a par, in respect to the consumption of 
articles used by the mass of the people, with that of a season 
remarkable for a stagnation of trade. 

The price of bread has advanced; and more in quantity—cor- 
responding with the increase of numbers—has been required to 
feed the labouring population. The necessary consequence has 
been, inability to purchase the usual supplies of other articles 
than bread. Thus it has come to pass that the brief season, 
which ought to have been comparatively one of comfort and 
plenty to the working man, has in point of fact been a period 
of hard labour and need. 

We have passed the best part of the year. Winter, with its 
increased demands upon scanty means, is at hand. And this 
leads us to the consideration of the accounts from the manufac- 
turing districts. They represent the state of trade as unfavour- 
able. There are few foreign orders to be executed, and the 
system of “working short hours” has commenced. Reduced 
wages goalong with shorter hours. Our private information con- 
firms the statement in the public papers, of the utter hopelessness 
of any material revival of commerce till next spring. Some rely 
for relief on a reduction in the price of corn; but it is to be 
remarked that good corn has not fallen, and that the averages are 
calculated upon returns from remote markets, as well as from the 
sales of wheat in London, Wakefield, and Glasgow. Moreover, 
well-informed persons are now pretty much agreed on the fact, 
that both at home and abroad the crops are deficient. The great 
holders are certainly of that opinion, and anticipate a considerable 
rise of price during the winter. It is also remarked, that much 
Sickness has already been occasioned by the bad quality of old 
bonded as well as the new wheat. 

That we must be prepared for an unusual amount of distress 
among the labouring population for not a short period, is manifest 
from the facts stated; and the next question which occurs is— 
how is it to be met and relieved? The great resource will of 
€ourse be the Poor-rates; and a reference to the Fourth Report 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, delivered within these few days, 
satisfies us that the new law will require to be considerably re- 
laxed to meet the exigency of the time. It appears that, in dis- 
tressed manufacturing districts, the workhouse system cannot be 
enforeed, and out-of-door relief must be permitted, 





Last year, the Guardians of the Nottingham Union were for- 
mally instructed, that “ the rule which prohibited them from giving 
relief to able-bodied male persons, excepting in the workhouse, 
should be suspended, whenever they should find the pressure such 
as that, in their opinion, there existed a necessity for so doing.” 
And that necessity came, although a voluntary subscription of 
4,000/. was raised in Nottingham and the neighbourhood, and 
out-of-door relief was actually administered to a large amount. 
Within the present year, the Poor-law has been extensively in- 
troduced into the manufacturing districts ; and it is almost cer- 
tain that a similar relaxation of the workhouse system must be 
made in those districts. That law is calculated admirably, no 
doubt, for prosperous seasons ; but when tested severely and tho- 
rougily, in times of diificulty and dear bread, as at Nottingham, 
it fails in a most essential part. 

These consiierations should make the predominant landed inte- 
rest pause. They are now, indeed, the only “ prosperous gentle- 
men.” The reduction of the poor-rates since 1834 amounts to 
2,300,0002.; of which they have clutebed the lion’s share. Mil- 
lions have been paid them during the same period for land taken 
at an enormous price, virtually fixed by themselves in a Legisla-~ 
ture of jobbers, for railroads; and they have had a constantly in- 
creasing revenue from their estates; for rents depend generally 
upon the price of corn; even where there are leases, the corn-rent 
system is very common. But, thanks to their Corn-laws, there is 
a prospect of an increase in the poor-rates; which will doubtless 
fall in the first instance on the occupiers, but which must soon 
touch the lords of the soil. There will be something like retri- 
butive justice in this operation even of ‘the Devil's laws.” 

li there is truth in the statements given of the actual condi- 
tion and near prospects of the great bulk of the population, 
surely something should be done by the Government and Legis- 
lature to meet the present and coming evils. It is of course too 
late this year to think of obtaining any material augmentation 
of the supply of corn. The duty is now at 20s. 8d. a quarter ; 
so that ii there were any large quantity in the Continental ports, 
the Corn-laws would prevent its importation. The fall of the 
averayes is chiefly caused, as we have before explained, by the 
reduced price accepted for bad wheat, and does not indicate’ a 
good supply; but there is no corn to be had on the Continent, 
even though the duty should again fall to a shilling. The 
chief difficulty and danger will be caused by want of em- 
ployment to the swarms of operatives in the Northern and Mid- 
land counties: and would not this be partially obviated by an 
assurance that next year and afterwards, the importation of wheat 
in paymeut of merchandise would be permitted? The manufac- 
turers might then be induced to work for stock. They would 
be sure of a market enlarged to some extent, and the year after 
that a further extension might be reckoned upon. 

This suggestion may be said with truth to be the best that has 
been made; for we really believe it is the only one. Everybody 
is talking and thinking about what is to become of the people 
next winter; but we are not aware that any plan has been pro- 
posed to meet the pressing difficulty. Without some such resource 
as we have indicated, there must be a serious conflict for the 
maintenance not only of the Corn-law, but of that sheet-anchor, 
as it has been termed, the Poor-law Act. 





THE WHIG GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 


WueEn Lord Joun Russgxt addressed the constituency of Stroud 
with a view to the election of the present Parliament, he laid 
much stress on the forthcoming performances of Ministers in fur- 
therance of National Education. 

“‘ The State,” said Lord Joun, ‘has in this matter a prominent duty to 

perform. It was the benevolent wish of George the Third that every child 
In his dominions might be able to read the Bible: may his illustrious descen- 
dant see that wish accomplished ! ” 
The session, however, passed with nothing done to promote 
national education, beyond the usual grant of 20,0002. ; which is 
to be expended in a highly objectionable manner, and on the 
principle that they who need help most shall receive the least. 
The “ paramount duty” of the State—which means, one of the 
most pressing duties of the Government—received no visible 
attention from the Government: and the question, as far as Mi- 
nisters are concerned, is 7 statu quo. 

But it does not follow that the subject will not be taken up in 
the next session ; and we see that Lord Jonn Russet has again 
been trying to kindle the hope that something is about to be 
done— 

‘‘ The friends of extended popular instruction,” says the Globe, ‘ will expe- 
rience gratification from the hope expressed by Lord John Russell at the dinner 
at Liverpool, ‘ that much would soon be done to raise the people in a moral 
point of view, by an enlightened and religious education.” 

And it further appears, that the Home Secretary has addressed 
a letter to the Poor-law Commissioners directing them to make 
inquiries as to the deficiency in the means of instruction. So far 
well. But the “ friends of extended popular instruction ” need not 
be very sanguine. With louder professions, the present Minis- 
ters are not more entitled to the credit of zeal in the cause of edu- 
cation than any of their predecessors. They have hitherto shirked 
the question whenever an attempt has been made to give it a 
practical shape. Let us, however, assume that they are in earnest, 
and reaily desirous of effecting extensive improvement and aug- 
mentation in the means of popular instruction: have they the 
talent and the power to grapple with the subject? It is easy to 
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talk about the “ paramount duty of the State” to educate the 
People; but on the threshold we are met with difficulties which 
only a resolute Adwinistration, possessing the confidence of the 
country and a large majority in Parliament, can overcome. 
This must be evident to all who know that with education by the 
State, the Church question is mixed up. Fora weak Government 
to propose a scheme which should exclude religious instruction 
from the State schools, would be absurd—not in itself, but-on 
account of the powerful prejudices which exist on this subject: 
and then comes the pinch—what sort of religion, and how much 
of it, must be imparted? The introduction of the Irish plan, 
by which portions of Scripture, not objectionable to Catholics, or 
indeed to any Christian sect, are taught to the scholars, would 
not be tolerated by the Chureh party in England; and probably 
a majority of the Dissenters would not agree to “mutilate the 
Word of God.” But this is not the only obstacle to a plan of 
national education. The High Churehmen insist upon the Book 
of Common Prayer being taught with the Bible; and they would 
raise a storm throughout the land against any scheme which did 
not embrace both. They are not dissatisfied with the existing 
arrangement, because they receive by far the largest part of the 
annual grant; but to be put on a level with the Evangelical 
party and the Dissenters, would be “ too bad.” 

The diflieulties here indicated would be insuperable by a weak 
and irresolute Ministry. The Mertsourne Whigs lack the 
capacity to construct and the courage to propose a large and effi- 
cient plan, which would deserve and receive ‘he support of the 
ardent and unprejudiced friends of education. They pare down 
every thing toa petty standard; and the consequence is, public 
indifference as to the fate of their measures. It may be a sore 
trial of patience, but we must wait till the country shall be blessed 
with a Minister bold enough to brave the bigots and selfseekers 
of all seets and parties, and to throw himself, with no rash bat 
with well-grounded confidence, for support on the great body of 
the people. Schools constructed in England on the principle 
which in the main has worked well in Ireland, would be exten- 
sively popular; and a large proportion, probably, of those who 
were able to clothe their children decently, and spare their labour, 
would gladly embrace the benefits offered. But then comes the 
question, to which we had occasion to refer when noticing the 
Report of Mr. Suanry’s Committee—the ability of the parents 
to send their children, whose work is productive, to school. 

oubtless much good would be effected by the offer of instruction 
mow; but we are persuaded that no plan of education that de- 
serves to be called national, will be carried into effect without 
improvement in the phy-ical condition of the people—cheaper 
food, or higher wages, and more leisure. Against his educational 
schemes Lord Joun Russey’s “predominance of the landed 
interest "—which means, in this year of grace, bread at tenpence 
the quartern loaf, and reduced wages at Manchester and Notting- 
ham—grievously militates. It is fine talk about every child in 
the kingdom reading his Bible; but it comes not well from 
those, who by supporting the Corn-laws, practically reduce the 
income of every working man in the country at least twenty- 
five per cent., and thus disobey the most striking command in the 
Book they profess themselves so eager to present to the sufferers 
by their selfishness. 

We do not sec that this view of the question is at all shaken by 
the statements in a letter by Mr. James WHEELER, of Man- 
chester, which appears in our columns this week. Mr. WHEELER 
controverts the opinion expressed by the witnesses before Mr. 
S.ianey's Committee, as regards the poverty of the Lancashire 
weavers; and calculates that a man with a wife and six children 
may earn two pounds a weck by the help of two of the children. 
Out of this sum, he thinks sixpence a weck for the education of 
each of the four other children might well be spared. But after- 
wards Mr. Wurexer himself admits that “many Lancashire 
weavers are starving on their five or six shillings a week,” and 
these cannot be expected to pay any thing for education. Be- 
sides, it is not the money payment at the school, so much as the 
necd of help at home when both parents are out all day at work, 
and the expense and trouble of providing clean and decent cloth- 
ing, which deter parents from sending their children to school. 
Mr. Wreecer is mistaken in supposing that the Commitice of 
last session adopled the resolution for establishing a Board or 

fice of Education—that was one of the rejected resolutions. 





SYSTEMATIC DECEPTION ON “THE IRISH POLICY.” 
We solicit a favour: and as we always act by our readers sin- 
cerely, with whatever crrors of information or judgment, we hope 
to be indulged on this occasion, though we ask them tojundergo 
the considerable task, first, of perusing the leading neti copied 
from the Morning Chronicle of Monday last,* which we venture 
to call ‘* Mystifications by the Ministerial Press ;” and next of re- 
collecting, or, if possible, reperusing, the topic entitled “ Irish 
Policy,” in our paper of last week. The vindication of this journal 
is one, but the least anxious of our aims in recommending the 
comparison : what we desire most, is to fix attention on the arts 
by which, in the pretended discussion of some of the great political 
questions by a leading Government print, the largest and most 
important features of those questions are systematically excluded 
from the view; thus is passing history falsified, and credulous 
persons, not otherwise instructed, are misled. 


* At page 965 of this Number. 
+ Spectator, 6th October, pp. 943, 944. 





Supposing the reader to have now qualified himself to pro- 
nounce judgment, we confidently appeal to him, whether there ig 
any sort of resemblance between our paper of last week—in its 
aim, in its tone, in its whole seope—and the Morning Chronicle's 
account of it ? teks 
_ In the first place, our real object is suppressed, and a false object 
imputed. Wot a word of the failure of ‘ the Irish questions,"— 
Tithes, Cofporations, O'CONNELL’s new Precursory demands, and 
Repeal itself,—as rallying-cries of party. Nota word of our pro- 
posal to replace these worn-out and effete delusions of a sectional 
and practically inoperative poliey, by an imperial combination for 
the attainable interests of all, in which those of Ireland should 
necessarily be included. 

Secondly, the question of “ giving the foe an opportunity to 
‘evive” the old Orange system, or, as it is also expressed in other 
words, “ opening the doors of office to the Tories,” was never 
mooted by us. What the Chronicle carefully conceals, is the fact, 
which formed the basis of our whole speculation—that the dis- 
tance between the Tories and office has not been widened, but 
diminished, and is constantly growing smaller. Who can hinder 
their coming in? We cannot prevent them, any more than the 
Chronicle, or its friends the Ministers—nay, not so much; for 
theirs has been the policy which has been followed, and it rests 
with them, not with us, to change it. We have no choice, any 
more than we can, by choosing, stay the hour of fate which must 
come to ourselves as to all mortals. The causes that have brought 
the Tories so near to oflice still operate; and, these continuing, 
that the result will be Tory restoration, after a brief space, is not 
less certain than that a rapid consumption in the human body 
will produce early death. 

Thirdly, though the Tories are “ coming in,” we have no idea 
that all is lost; and instead of wringing our hands in despair, and 
erying “ Misericordia!” we turn to such consolations as the case 
admits of. Some consolation we find in the doctrine which the 
Chronicle frequently preaches when it serves a purpose of the 
moment, that a government of Orangeism or pure Toryism will 
never exist again; more, in our own observation of the necessary 
tendencies to improvement in all things, administrative govern- 
ment included, and in the reflection that even the strong wi!l of 
the Duke of WELLINGTON was fain to bow tothe stronger power of 
public opinion. The Chronicle misreads the moral of the Eman- 
Cipation eera, as well as our allusion to it. Butwe need not stop to 
expose his perversions on a pointso obvious. In fine, we have little 
apprehension of a government of force, or a “ revival of slavery,” 
or a renewal of the scenes of 1798,—which Mr. AsHTton YaTEs 
talks of; but we have considerable fears of an influence which 
Irish Whig-Liberals rather chuckle at than fear,—the corrupt 
influence formerly alluded to, of multifarious bribes: ‘“ and, 
certes, (we repeat the close of a passage which the Chronicle, 
professing to copy, curtailed,) there is a luxuriant field for corrup- 
tion, in a country where the actual applicants for Government 
favours are reckoned by thousands !” 

Let us have no slang about “ Tory-Radicalizing the Irish 
people.” We wish the Irish people nothing but good, and mean 
to pay them no bad compliment, when we invite them to act like 
Englishmen and like Scotchmen. It did not suit the Chronicle to 
understand, and one-eyed Irish alarmists are apt to overlook, the 
doctrine which the following paragraph embodied— 

“ Manifestly it is the interest of the Tories not to irritate and oppress, but 
to conciliate and coax the Irish population, even were England and Scotland 
indifferent spectators of their proceedings in that country. But it is not true 
that the English and Scotch care little what becomes of the Irish. The 
power of public opinion in Great Britain, far more than the accident of any 
set of party politicians being in office, is Ireland’s safeguard against the ¢ re- 
vival of slavery.’ We told Mr. Yates last week, that the Scotch would Jaugh 
to scorn the notion of being rough-ridden by Tories or Whigs. The fact is, that, 
though Mr. O’Connell talks about their ‘ claymores,’ our canny brethren in 
the North have their eyes open, observe the progress of events, calculate the 
force of moral resistance to the oppressor, and never dream of blustering about 
claymores and millions, any more than they would go whimpering to bed be- 
cause Lord John Russell had declared for the Oligarchy against the People. 
We wish there were more of this rational self-reliance and moral confidence 
among the Irish, and less talk of ‘ slavery’ and ‘ the valour of Erin’s sons.’ 
As it is, we look to public opinion in England and Scotland as an effective 
barrier against any insane attempt of the Tories to restore the Orange system of 
government in Ireland. When Sir Robert Peel proposed to emancipate the 
Catholics, he referred to the representation of the large counties and towns in 
England as evidence of the national opinion, to which he felt it necessary to 
bow. Surely the force of this opinion may do as much as before the Reform Bill 
was passed to strengthen popular securities, or Lord Normanby gave to Ireland 
the model of what a Viceroy ought to be. It is one thing not to grant the 
demands of the Irish, and another to ‘ let ioose the dogs of war’ upon them. 
* Justice’ for Ireland, or England either, is not to be expected as the free-will 
offering of a Ministry either of Tories or Whigs. Both countries, in that re- 
spect, are very much on a par.” , 





THE THEATRES. 


Ovn hope was, that the great success of the Love Chase would have 
induced SuHenman Know es to write another comedy: for, to say 
truth, bis serious plays have deteriorated of late: the interest has be- 
come more melodramatic ; the characters have had less of individuality ; 
the plot—in the construction of which KNowLEs was never very 
happy—has been loosely drawn together; and even the dialogue has 
shown less of the pristine vigour of his genius. Not but that the 
Love Chase also is in some of these respects defective, but the lighter 
dress of comedy admits of being worn more carelessly, and allows 
freer play to the fancy than the graver garb of the serious drama: 
moreover, when people are amused, they are not so curious to inquire 
into the why and wherefore; whereas, when the feelings are wrought 
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u; 02 by painful interest, we naturally become critical on the cause of 
the excitement, and are apt to resent its insufficiency. This state of 
mind interferes materially with the pathos of Know es’s new play, 
The Maid of Mariendorpt : there are some strongly moving scenes in 
it; hut we are not duly affected by them, because we see no adequate 
grounds for their occurrence, and have every reason to think that the 
violent emotions of the dramatis persone themselves are superfluous. 
Something of this is perhaps attributable to the source from which the 
author derived his subject: a novel of Miss Porter does not promise 
to afford inspiration to the dramatist ; and since he must needs borrow 
a story, pity he did not make a better selection. 
Mubledenau, the pastor of Mariendorpt, is suddenly called from 
home, on an imperative and dangerous mission, leaving his daughter, 
Meeta,‘on the eve of marriage: instead of the bridegroom, however, 
comes a letter telling her that her father is thrown into prison, and 
that his life tin peril. Meeta instantly sets out reso!ved to save him ; 
and in the interview that she has with the Governor of Prague, she re- 
cognizes in his, got aga a sister that had been lost when an 





infant at the storm of [Magdeburg. Such a discovery as this, on tle 
stage, generally suffices to pardon the vilest delinquent ; but, notwith- 
standing the GoverNor is made particularly soft-hearted, (as if on pur- 
pose,) the capture oK the city and the battering down of the prison- 
walls are necessary to save Muhledenau from death, and make all parties 
happy. Whatjit was that took the worthy pastor from home, at so 
critical a moment, and on so perilous an expedition—and why he has been 
condemned bey@nd all hope of pardon—are mysteries that remain unex- 
plained. The Inst scene of the fourth act, where the long-lost daughter 
rushes into her new-found father’s arms, should terminate the play ; 
it is needlessly protracting suffering to exhibit the old man in priscn 
with his two daughters; the suspense fails too, for the boldest dra- 
matist would ngt dare to kill him, under such circumstances. But a 
fifth act was wanting ; though three were quite enough for the story, 
which is spun}out by superfluous scenes and characters, and unim- 
portant dialogne, to a wearisome length. The speeches are not 
rich with jdeds, but encumbered with redundancy of words, weak- 
ening the ‘thought by reiteration. Judicious pruning may lessen, 
but will not remove the defect: the growth has been too diffuse and 
rapid. / 

The two (most entertaining and original characters have nothing 
whatever td do with the progress of the main action: the loves of 
Esther the housekeeper and Hans the servant-man of the Pastor 
have buf a slight connexion with the play. The delightful humour 
running ithrough these comic scenes occasions a regret that the rest 
were nbt of the same pleasant and lively character. Mrs. GLover, as 
the scgqlding but good-natured dame, verging on that critical period of 
sienia Niemann which challenges the hateful epithet of “old maid,” 
and who wisely resolves to take the first husband that offers in default 
of a better, looks like one of Rugens’s portly and genial Flemish 
womeh. Her matronly coquetting with the silly clown, who is fright- 
ened gt his own boldness in venturing to love such a formidable per- 
sonagp, is the perfection of natural comedy. Buckstone buffoons it 
too nich, and he looks too pert and knowing for the timid Cymon: 
in thg latter scenes, when he asserts the husband's authority, he is 
more#tke character; and his perplexed discontent at missing the wed- 
ding f stivities and the sweets of “honeymoon” amid the chances of 
war and travel, is expressed with great gusto. 

Miss Etputnsrone, as the Maid of Mariendorpt, shows no lack of 
earnestness or energy; but she is too uniformly loud and vehement, so 
that the climax of her emotion becomes distressing without being 
affecting. KNowzes, as the old Pastor, sermonizes very impressively, 
and looks venerable in his long black robes and white hair; yet even 
he is too violent at times. The scene where Meeta recognizes her 
sister, and the lost one rushes into her father’s arms, is mere inarticulate 
screaming. Miss Cocrrr, as the recovered daughter, not only avoids 
this extreme, but also the other of too precise and deliberate utterance. 
WessTeER, as a liberal-handed and kind-hearted Jew, who aids the 
daughter in rescuing her father, looks quite patriarchal. KNowLes 
will be popular in Duke’s Place for putting in a good word for the 
Jews: he may find a friend there such as we hope he will not need. 
SrrRICKLAND gives great breadth and richness, with a spice too much of 
farcical effect, to the pleasant, though somewhat overdrawn character 
of the tender-souled Governor. A Mrs. Danson, from Dublin, 
filled one of the supernumerary parts, with a tameness that we are wil- 
ling to ascribe to the nervousness of a first appearance ; for she seemed 
to possess sensibility, as well as the quiet easy manner of a true gentle- 
woman. 

The play is published ; but it furnishes less extractable matter than 
perhaps any other of Know.xs’s dramas. There are some good things 
here and there; and that general tone of kindly feeling and sound mo- 
rality, which is the very atmosphere of his fancy, pervades it through- 
out; but we find little originality of thought or felicity of expression. 
The diction is simple, and less quaint than usual; aud the sentences 
are broken, like the familiar utterance in ordinary life of unpremedi- 
tated words: but these merits are ulloyed by the fault of repetition. 
A more material defect is the straining of a sentiment to a ludicrous 
extreme ; as where the daughter, proclaiming her love for her father— 
which, by the way, she talks too much about—instances as a proof of it 
her struggling to retain a single white hair of his head, (and KNow.xs 
exhibits a goodly crop of them,) which some one was going to put in 
the fire. We don’t know if this were meant to enhance the value of 
the sacrifice of all her own dark tresses to bribe a sentinel: be this as 
it may, the effect of such overdoing is to weaken the main passion, by 
showing that the author has tried to make more of it than it will weil 

ear. 

Know es was most cordially greeted at the conclusion of the play, 
by an audience that seemed willing to have been excited to a higher 
Pitch of enthusiasm. eee 

The Bayaderes are rather increasing in attraction, since it is known 
that there is nothing to wound the scrupulous modesty of English au- 
diences: on the contrary, some have expressed disappointment on the 
Score of the Hindoo dancers not being so liberal in the display 
of their figures as the French dancers of the ballet. YaTEs must 
not rely too exclusively on the Indian novelty, but provide some Eng- 
lish one—or French, which means the same with our dramatists—bet- 













ter than Fanny Sims ; who is not so amusing as she is vulgar, notwith- 
standing Mrs. KrEey personated the “ mistress of arts,” and sang a 
song, with boarding-school-girl airs, accompanying herself on the cor- 
net a piston. 

_ Wholly taken up with the Bayaderes last week, we omitted to 
give due praise to the handsome dome and chandelier that have re- 
placed the low flat roof that reflected the heat with such stifling effect 
heretofore. The audience feel more grateful for this improvement 
than they express themselves, for their warmth is less: dulce domum is 
now the involuntary exclamation of the Adelphi folks. The theatre 
has been entirely redecorated also in the most handsome style of paper- 
hanging ; the pattern-book seems to have been exhausted to give va- 
riety to the display ; and there is no lack of colour, whatever there 
may be of harmony. ———— , 

A smart and lively vaudeville, called The Printer’s Devil, is a mos 
amusing addition to the light entertainments at the Olympic. It is 
constructed with the accustomed neatness and skill of the French 
farceurs, and the work of the artiste is not in this instance spoiled by 
the clumsy hand of the English operative who has adapted it for our stage. 
KEELEY is the hero: he, a poor printer, denounces himself as the writer . 
of alibellous pamphlet, in order to get the advertised reward, which 
will enable him to marry ; but in his ardour he overlooks the penalty he 
thereby incurs, and is not only sentenced to the Bastille, but is fined to 
nearly the amount of the reward: luckily, however, he liberates him- 
self, saves the Minister, the real author, and punishes an intriguing 
secretary, who has tried to corrupt his mistress. The barometer of 
KEELEY’s humour fluctuates violently all through the piece: now his 
spirits are at the “set fair” of love and confidence; the next moment 
they recede to the “ changeable” point of doubt and anxiety; and then 
sink to the depth of “stormy” jealousy and rage: anon they mount to 
its favourite resting- place, “very dry,” but presently they fall back to 
‘“‘rain”’— much rain:” but all is cleared up, and at the conclusion the 
index of his face and of public approbation is at ‘set-fair;” and as far 
as the audience are concerned, it is not likely to turn to “* change.” 

We are glad to see that the audience and actors have got over the 
first shock of VestTris’s absence; and, with the powerful aid of Mrs. 
Niszett, are beginning to console themselves for the loss by enjoying 
the good things left them. Old favourite burlettas are revived, 
and there promises to be no lack of new ones; and with Farren and 
Keetry, Mrs. Nisserr and Mrs. Orcer, there is abundant amuse- 
ment of the best. 

The Tempest is performed to-night at Covent Garden, not only 
with the text restored and the music retained, but with a storm of 
such potency, that, though its approach has not been heralded by the 
usual puffs, all the town is flocking to see it burst. It threatens to 
rage throughout the season. 

ALBERTAZZI, the sole prop of old Drury at present, appears to-night 
as the Maid of Palaiseau, in an English version of La Gazza Ladra. 





STEAM NAVIGATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 8th October 1838. 

Srr—Being a constant reader and subscriber to your journal, I have observed 
with pleasure the interest you take in the all-important subject of steam navi- 
gation, by devoting a portion of your columns to the discussion of various im- 
provements that have been lately introduced in the economizing of fuel and 
space in sea-going vessels. My attention was again drawn to this topic by a 
letter from Liverpool, in last week’s Spectator, signed “ W. F.” I am sure 
prised, among the minor improvements he has mentioned, the most important 
has been omitted, one which totally subverts the old-established plan of boilers, 
and introduces a new era in steam-vessels for long voyages. 

There is a ship now at Liverpool, called the Columbus, that was destined for 
the New York line, of about 400 tons burden, that will carry 50 days’ fuel, 
make up 60 sleeping-berths, and carry 150 tons of goods, to be propelled by 
steam generated on the principle of Mr. Howarp’s Patent Vapourisers. The 
reason that this has not been long since brought more prominently forward is, 
that individual capital and exertion have been the only means used to bring the 
same to perfection : with the exception of a trial made about four years since, in 
the Comet Government steamer, on a voyage to Lisbon, it proved a failure from 
a defect in the construction of the plates of iron which confined the metal. 
The boilers having been substituted for the vapourisers on the return of the ves- 
sel, it has not been again tried, as far as Government is concerned ; and its in- 
troduction to public notice has been left, as I mentioned before, to the unaided 
perseverance of the inventor. I do not possess a sufficient knowledge of the 
subject to give a scientific description of the Vapouriser ; but it may be shortly 
stated as follows: On an iron plate with cups containing an amalgam of one 
third quicksilver with two-thirds other metal, is screwed and hermetically se- 
cured another plate of iron, on which a jet of water is constantly thrown, 
which, being converted into steam, is conveyed into a chamber for the use of 
the engine, the whole of which is surrounded by heat produced from a coke 
fire retained at a white heat by means of blowers driven by the machinery, the 
whole being enclosed in brickwork. In the Vesta packet, which has been 
running this season on the Ramsgate station, this brickwork is to be seen placed 
on both sides of the engine-room: thus, should one of the vapourisers be- 
come deranged or any aecident happen to the machinery, the other will still 
generate steam for the propulsion of the vessel. his was proved on 
a passage she lately made from Ramsgate. At the Nore the condensing pump 
became choked: a vessel on the old construction must have stopped; but by 
the help of the other vapouriser she was enabled to eontinue her voyage to 
Nicnouson’s Wharf. In economizing space two-thirds of theroom is saved ; 
the weight of a boiler, water, and funnel, for a similar vessel would be 40 tons ; 
the Vesta’s is about 5 tons. With regard to fuel, 1} tons of coke enables the 
vessel to perform her voyage in 7 to 9 hours to Ramsgate. She has 2 40-horse 
power engines. Your correspondent states, that the consumption of fuel is re 
duced in the improved vessels he mentions, from ] ton to }2 hundredweight for 
10-horse power per day. If I am correct in the information I have received, 
this is refuted in the consumption of fuel in the Great Western. On her last voy- 
age from New York, made under favourable circumstances, she consumed 27 
tons of coals besides resin every 24 hours, or 15 hundredweight for the same 
period per 10-horse power. The Vesta takes $a ton of the above to raise the 

late to the heat requisite for the generation of the steam, leaving 1 ton of fuel 
or the voyage, or 74 hundredweight for 10-horse power per day. The import- 
ance of this invention in safety, space, and economy, is so eonsiderable that it is 
well worth the trouble of inquiring how fur it is applicable to long voyages. My 
information on the subject is derived from several trips I have made this sume 
mer in the Vesta to Ramsgate as a passenger; but I have ne doubt that an ac- 
count more in detail might be obtained should you consider the subject worthy 

of discussion in your journal. . 
I remain your obedient sesvant, E. F. 
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INCREASE OF THE CONSTITUENCY BY FAGOT VOTES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Merton, Surry, 8th October 1838. 

Dear Srectator—In your last Number, there is an article headed ‘* Fagot 
Votes: Extension of the Suffrage ;” in which, it appears to me, there is one 

reat omission. You state that the practice of fagot votes should not be en- 
tirely left to the landowner, but should be followed by others. Now the 
omission in this article is that you do not lay sufficient stress upon the voters so 
made being entirely dependent upon their maker. To increase the constituency 
is very well, but not to make voters that can be driven up to the poll like sheep 
to the slaughter. Better let the vote-maker vote himself 227 times, in pre- 
ference to his having the power to command 227 persons. Fagot-voting ought 
to be deprecated to the uttermost; otherwise adess the present system be 
altered) the two factions will make as many dependents as they can, and then 
the longest purse will settle the affairs of state. 

I am aware that I am stating nothing remarkable for its novelty ; and you, I 
am sure, did not intend to encourage nomination—I have not been a reader of 
your paper for five or six years for nothing: but the article in question is liable 
to mislead. Not only did it occur to me, but to several others of my friends, 
and they deputed me to write to you on the subject. I am in principle a 
decided Universawist, and therefore hail with pleasure any attempt to 
increase the franchise: but let us have no fagot voters. You will not, I trust, 
consider my remarks as dictating to you: but in my anxiety for the ameliora- 
tion of all mankind, I could not allow our (almost) only advocate, the Spectator, 
to be misunderstood. 

I am, dear Spectator. your constant reader and admirer, 
Cuarites SPARKES. 


[Our correspondent and his friends evidently lacked not the shrewdness to 

receive that the Spectator did not seriously recommend the swamping of 
independent constituencies by the creation of * fagot votes.” Since, however, 
the fraud is practised—since, as we said, the law is “ legally circumvented,” 
and there is no legal remedy for it—we should like very well to see the abuse 
speedily attain to such enormity as to force the remedy of a large, just, and 
simplified extension of the franchise.—En. ] 





YATES ON IRELAND. 
Letrer II. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Borrisokane, 5th Oetober 1836. 


Srr—On my arrival here yesterday from a town on the Western coast of Ire- 
land, I found your last number, containing some comments on my letter to you 
in defence of my conduct as an Irish Member, which require an answer from 
me, as they are not only slashing and severe, but abound in misrepresentation 
and unfairness. 

This letter is written at a small town, where, under the old Tory regime of 
1829, the peasants, when gathered together at a fair or funeral, were shot like 
dogs (with impunity) on the slightest pretext: they could get no justice in 
those days. I have attended the Petty Sessions this morning, and witnessed the 
happy effects of the change of system which has taken place under the new order 
of things; producing content and satisfaction as regards the execution of the 
Jaws and a fair administration of justice. The faction fights also are in a great 
measure put an end to; and those drunken broils which disgraced the fairs all 
through the country are prevented, by the vigilance of a police which is no 
longer composed of Orangemen, as well as by the opportunity which the weekly 
Petty Sessions afford of punishing promptly and in open court all persons who 
break the peace. The Stipendiary Magistrates attend all these Sessions; and 
the people generally have increasing confidence in them, as well as in the 
Uupaid Justices, who are controlled and assisted by them. Every month im- 
proves the character and constitution of these courts, as well as of the Magis- 
tracy in general; and I consider it no small gain to this country to mature a 
system which is making the people submissive to and satisfied with the laws. 
This town is situated in the county of Tipperary; which my Radical friends 
generally, I believe, regard pretty much in the same light that they do New 
Zealand,—a country of barbarians who would eat up alive any Englishman who 
should trust himself amongst them alone. I wish, therefore, to apprize them, 
that my friends, whom I am visiting here, generally sleep with the doors un- 
barred ; and I would feel more easy in doing the same (if I had a residence in 
this part of the country) than I would in many parts of England. I am per- 
suaded, that if English geatlemen of fortune, who are employing their money in 
wild schemes and adventures at home, would visit these parts of Ireland, and 
make themselves acquainted with the real state of the country and the character 
of the people, they would see the wisdom of purchasing land and coming to 
settle upon and improve it; in doing which, they would be splendidly remune- 
rated, and at the same time enjoy the pleasure of being served by the most 
grateful peasantry, who will do any thing for those who are kind to them, and 
of residing in the midst of the finest scenery of nature, on the most productive 
soil, and with all the advantages of excellent roads, good inns, and improving 
towns allaround. But I will not longer digress from the purpose of this letter, 
as I am sure my friends in England and Scotland will prefer employing their 
thoughts and their money upon missions to Otaheite, or speculations with the 
Canadian Indians, to any adventure ‘in land amongst the savages of Ireland. 
It is true that, in this county of Tipperary, there is still a considerable excite- 
ment kept up, by the severity and extent to which ejectments are carried on in 
some parts: every week farmers are turned out of their holdings on account of 
having voted for the Liberal Members; and the wonder is, not that the agrarian 
Outrages are so frequent as they are, but that they are not carried into open 
rebellion and a regular servile war. An attempt has indeed been made to deny 
or to palliate these cruel proceedings; but the broad fact put forth by the 
Government, (in the temperate but firm remonstrance addressed to the Magis- 
trates in Mr. DkumMonp’s letter,) remains unshaken, that the conduct of the 
owners of the land is the great cause of the disturbances in this as in the other 
counties of Ireland. Oh! that Englishmen would come and examine the 
working of this system themselves; they would then feel why it is that the 
Liberal Irish Members dread a restoration of the old Orange system of govern- 
ment. 

But you say in your notes on my letter, that such views as these ‘ produce 
disgust rather than inspire sympathy ! as if Irishmen were destitute of every 
thing like manliness, self-reliance, and even physical strength,” &c. &e. My 
confidence in these qualities it is which would make me dread the consequences 
of a crisis such as I am contemplating. I have been appealed to when treading 
the mountain heath in company with these despised bogtrotters, whether they 
had not better be shot at once or hanged out of hand, than submit to such 
treatment. I have been shown by the clergyman, the poor farmer who was on 
his way to shoot his unfeeling landlord, because he had no redress by law; but 
who gave up to his priest the deadly instrument, in order to retrace his steps 
to the cabin where his children found shelter from the pitiless oppressor in the 
hearts of his neighbours, who are ever ready to share with the sufferer as long 
as any thing is left to divide. I have travelled the side of the barren hills, and 


seen numbers of these persecuted fellow-creatures scooping out an abode like 
beavers, with only the sand to lie on and the sods of heath to form the covering. 
Such is their reepect for the laws, that the poor peasants submit in the way I 








describe. I love and reverence them for so doing; and I would do all within 
my poor ability to extricate them. But it is not by open resistance that I wil] 
ever advise the poor oppressed peasants of Irelftnd to seek redress. They were 
goaded on to rebellion in 1798, in order to accomplish the Union; and I be. 
lieve there are now many (of various shades of political opinion) who would be 
not displeased to see them try the experiment of physical force, in order to 
accomplish other selfish ends. If the Irish are forced into another civil war 
by the injustice of England, they will not be less courageous than they were in 
the last; but they will probably be more cautious, and by the aid of bush. 
fighting and ambuscade protract the dreadful strife to an indefinite period. 

Having been unintentionally led away from the immediate subject in dispute, 
I request your kind insertion of this letter, as a prelude to what I have to say 
in answer to your remarks, and to reserve room for that reply next week. 

But I will in this letter divest the subject of a character which ought not to 
belong to it, in consequence of your insinuating that I became connected with 
the county of Carlow by virtue of some negotiations with Mr. O’Connett, 
which bound me to support his views and the measures of the Ministry. [| 
accepted the invitation to stand as the Liberal candidate, without any other 
understanding or intimation or expectation, than that I should pay the neces. 
sary lawful expenses. Mr. O’CoNNELL was no party, and did not know of it 
until it was settled; nor has he ever had any ground to look for my support, 
other than the general knowledge he must have possessed of my great admira. 
tion of and respect for him as the political leader and adviser of his degraded 
and insulted country. You say I made professions, when I was a candidate at 
Bolton, of stern independence and strict purity, on which you say I have ceased 
to act. I beg to say, that I made no professions at Bolton or elsewhere which 
are in any way at variance with my practise at Carlow. I never professed to 
be a purist; but I solemnly deny that there is any foundation for your sus 
picions of corruption, either before or at the election; and I assure you I am 
in every sense as free and independent of Mr. O’ConNELL, or of the present 
Ministry, as I was in 1832, when you say I made those professions of purity 
and independence. I think I did not make any such professions, because I had 
not forgotten my repeated subscriptions to elections in Liverpool and elsewhere, 
where much money was spent improperly; and I know how difficult it is to 
prevent an improper expenditure in the heat of a contested election. But this 
I will say, that a purer election never took place than that of the county of 
Carlow ; and if the freeholders of the English counties were as independent, 
honest, and incorruptible as they, we should not now be in the critical state in 
which we are. Yours respectfully, 

J. A. YATES, 


[The first portion of Mr. Yares’s letter requires no especial notice from us, 
He ought to prove—first, that the restoration of the Orange system of govern- 
ment in Ireland is possible, in the present state of public opinion—and secondly, 
that the policy he supports is calculated to prevent the restoration of old 
Orangeism, which he assumes that the Tories in power would effect —before he 
is entitled, in this controversy, to take for granted that a change in the policy 
of the Irish Members would have the woful consequences he points out. 

Mr. Yares represents us as saying that the philanthropic views with respect 
to the improvement of the Irish people, by the influx of English capital and in 
other ways, produce disgust rather than sympathy. It would really seem that, 
in touching these Irish subjects, every Ministerialist makes it a rule to misrepre- 
sent his opponent in argument—that a Ministerialist’s capacity to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood is destroyed. What we did say was—-‘‘ Some of 
the arguments ad misericordiam, urged in behalf of the seven millions by 
those who profess to represent them, are of a kind to provoke disgust rather 
than inspire sympathy.” And tbe context left no doubt that we alluded to 
the slavish clinging to men rather than principles, for which the modern Irish 
patriots are distinguished. At the same time, we expressly disclaimed the 
application of such a censure to the Irish people. 

Mr. Yarrs denies that he obtained his seat for Carlow in virtue of any 
arrangement with Mr. O’Connell. Of course, we cannot dispute the correct- 
ness of Mr. Yaves’s statement: he must know the truth. But we did not 
infer the contrary without reason. Mr. O’ConNELL was certainly, till within 
a very short period antecedent to Mr. Yares’s election, the person whose 
opinion with respect to Parliamentary candidates the Carlow Liberals made it 
a rule to obtain, and to which they yielded implicit deference. Moreover, we 
have a very distinct impression of reading the report of a speech delivered by 
Mr. O’ConneEtt at Carlow, in which Mr. Yares was announced as the future 
Member, in some such terms as these—‘ I'll send Ashton Yates, a rich Eng- 
lishman, to fight Bruen and the Orangemen.” We also can confidently state, 
that, up to the present time, Mr. Yares has generally been considered 
“Mr. O’Connett’s Member for Carlow.” : 

The lawful expenses” were all that Mr. Yares paid towards hiselection. It 
would have been more satisfactory if Mr. Yates had stated the sum he con- 
tributed. The lawful expenses sometimes are made to amount to thousands: 
anybody who has had experience in a contested election, knows how this may 
happen, without direct bribery. ; 

Mr. Yares repudiates the high character he certainly did hold, as candidate 
for Bolton and Beverley. We did not mean to calumniate him with the impu- 
tation of purism; and shall in future not expect any thing more sublimated 
than common Whiggism from Mr. Yates.—Eb.] 





EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Manchester, 1L0th October 1838. 


S1r—In your publication of the 29th of September, you put forth certain 
statements upon the subject of national education, which appear to me so pecu- 
liar, that I may perhaps be excused recalling your notice to them even after the 
lapse of a fortnight. T should premise, however, that it is not the editor of the 
Spectator whose opinions and doctrine I am about to impugn, but certain 
gentlemen who appeared before the Educational Committee of the House of 
Commons in the Jast session, and whose evidence forms the basis of the article 
to which I am inviting your attention. j 

Those gentlemen, after exhibiting by figures both of rhetoric and arithmetic 
the lamentable ignorance of the poorer classes, favoured the inhabitants of Man- 
chester by making them, as usual, the scapegoats for their orations; a piece of 
injustice which length of practice seems almost to have sanctioned, but the 
grossness of which I think I shall be able to exhibit to you. They then pro- 
ceeded to expose the causes of this ignorance; and here they were less unanl- 
mous than they had been in treating of its existence. 

1. Dr. James Puiirs Kay says, that the children of our working popula- 
tion have not time to go to school; factory labour being so profitable that their 
parents persist in working them from early morning to nightfall. 

2. Mr. James Rippacy Woon is of opinion, that the people cannot afford 
to educate their children. ‘‘ The only way,” he says “ in which general edu- 
cation can obtain, must be by an advance in the wages of the adult population.’ 

Plausible reasons both of them for the prevailing ignorance, but both, as it 
appears to me, far wide of the truth. 

And first, for Dr. Kay’s reasoning. It is not necessary to state that the cotton 
and other factories are the great marts for labour in Lancashire: beyond them, 
indeed, there is not in Manchester a ‘greater demand for youthful labour thao 
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jn any other populous town. You may be aware that prior to the passing of 


the Factories Regulation Act, there were employed in the cotton-factories of 
Lancashire about two hundred and twenty thousand. At that time there 
was no restriction of age—children might be sent from the cradle to the fac- 
tory; and no provision was made for their education. The Factory Act, how- 
ever, stipulated, that after January 1834 children under nine years should not be 
employed at all in cotton-factories ; and that after given periods (long since 
expired) the labour of children under eleven, twelve, and thirteen years, should 
be limited to eight hours aday. For these latter classes it was also enacted 
that schools should be provided ; and masters were compellable to see to the 
children’s attendance, and to deduct therefor a payment after the rate of a 
any for every shilling earned. ers. ; 

Whatever, therefore, might have been the inability of parents to obtain the 
necessary schooling-time prior to this enactment, after it no difficulty could 
exist. To the ninth year (the usual period of schooling among operatives ) 
children were by the Factory Act absolutely incapacitated for labour; from 
nine to thirteen they are restricted to eight hours’ toil, and provided with the 
means of schooling by their masters, if they continue to work, or they are 
liberated from the factory altogether, and more open to the good offices of the 
schoolmaster. A return now before me states the number of children in this 
latter predicament—that is, who were either to be dismissed from the factories, 
or to work only eight hours and have schools found for them—at nearly 22,000 ; 
and a report of Mr. Inspector SaunpERs (1835) states, that the masters 
usually dismissed all of this class when it was possible to find substitutes. 

It is difficult, then, to concur in Dr. Kay’s opinion that the cause of the 
prevailing ignorance is the inability of parties to tind time for some education. 
‘And, looking to the actual earnings of these children, it is as difficult to believe 
that they could form any great temptation to parents to detain their offspring 
from school, if they had any appreciation of its advantages. 

1 come, then, tu the cause of the people’s ignorance assigned by Mr. Woon— 
the inadequate wages of the working classes; and to this pretext, it appears to 
me, a very ready answer offers itself. Limiting attention to Lancashire, you 
will find, by reference to Parliamentary returns, that the number of persons 
employed in the cotton-trade of the county is about 122,000; and turning to 
the reports of the Commissioners appointed some five years ago to investigate 
the condition of the factory population, you will see that they estimate the 
average earnings of the entire number, old and young, at ten shillings weekly. 
Take, then, the case of a man with a wife and (if you choose) half-a-dozen chil- 
dren, two only of whom are grown up. The earnings of husband, wife, and 
two children, even according to the rate fixed for aduits and mere children in- 
discriminately, will be two pounds a week. Surely, from such an amount, 
thriftily applied, enough may be spared to pay for a little schooling. Sixpence 
a week for each of the four is no great draft for so desirable an object, whilst it is 
more than could possibly be needed. If, therefore, of the thousands of children 
who by the operation of the new law are thrown up the streets in idleness, few or 
none have found their way to school—and the fact is, I believe, unquestionably 
so— it is useless to plead either on the one hand want of opportunity, or on the 
other hand want of means. Both excuses are fallacious. 

Can it be, then, that the people lack the inclination to educate? Take one 

age of Dr. Kay's evidence, and you have an answer in the affirmative ; whilst 
in the next you will find him vaunting of the people’s eagerness to send their 
children to schools conducted on a good plan; in a third, expressing his 
Opinion that compulsion must be used with them; and again, in a fourth, 
giving it as his decided conviction that the people would cheerfully pay for edu- 
cation of a good sort. 

Upon authority so contradictory it would be unsafe to place much reliance. 
Mr. Woon, on the other hand, expresses himself decisively that the people 
would pay for education of a good sort. 

What, however, are the facts? Mr. Woop very freely, and Dr. J. P. Kay 
with more caution, admit that very great benefits are derivable from Sunday 
schools, and very considerable advantages also from the National and Lancas- 
terian schools. It is not found, however, that these seminaries, either of 
the Church or of Dissenters, are over-crowded with scholars; and if the 
dogma of the modern philosophers, that a demand always begets a supply, be 
applicable to education, (as they say it is to religion and other ** commodities,”) 
here is at once an answer to Mr. Woop. Dr. Kay sagaciously, but un- 
happily for his own consistency, is of opinion that the people would like educa- 
tion better if they had to pay for it, (a strange contradiction to Mr. Woon’s 
theory, by the by): why then have we not more National and Lancasterian 
Schools ? 

But we have other evidence of the fallacy of Mr. Woon’s opinions. In 
Manchester we have a Mechanics’ Institution; and the very circumstance that 
in such a town we have only one—that it has been reared with great difficulty, 
and that others, after a sickly existence, have expired—affords of itself an awk- 
ward comment upon Mr. Woon’s theory. This one institution is now con- 
ducted with great efficiency: it has an excellent library ; the best lecturers in 
every department of art, science, and literature are obtained; and there are 
classes with capable masters in the leading branches of every-day knowledge. 
The subscription is twenty shillings per annum; whereby access is obtained to 
all the advantages the institution offers, save the classes, for the benefits of 
which there is a small additional payment. The institution has about a thou- 
sand members; whom a recent analysis showed to consist of the following de- 
scriptions of persons,—305 principals, engaged as merchants, manufacturers, 
and machinists; 117 mechanics, millwrights, and engineers; 58 overlookers, 
spinners, and other mill-hands ; 92 building trades; 78 sundry trades, chiefly 
handicraft ; 164 warehousemen ; 240 clerks; 52 artists, architects, engravers, 
&c. ; 13 professional! men; 15 schoo!masters; 111 shopkeepers and their as- 
sistants; 18 no profession: 2] ladies; 242 youths. So that there are in fact 
only about 250 subscribers to this institution who really rank among those for 
whom the institution was designed. The fact is a curious one—so curious as to 
have attracted the special notice of Lord Broucuam, when he visited Man- 
chester some four or five years ago. I commend it to the attention of Mr. 
Woop. 

_ To me it presents one among many arguments against the prevailing dispo- 
sition to force knowledge, or indeed any other good thing, down the throats of 
the people. To Dr. Kay, on the other hand, it may serve as a strong argu- 
ment in the opposite direction. The worthy Doctor ‘cannot help saying, that 
though it is not perfectly consistent with the spirit of our institutions in 
general, it would appear to him to be not altogether an unwholesome expedient, 
to require, that before a parent shall make a profit by the labour of his child in 
any public occupation in which it would be possible for the Government to 
interfere, some proof should be given that he had availed himself of the means 
of conveying instruction to his child.” In other words, the Doctor would 
Force the people to be wise.‘ Oh, learned judge!” And why not force them 
to be religious ?—religion is as good a thing as education. Why not force 
them to be cleanly ?—if education is a good thing, soap and water are gocd 
things too. Why not force them to take a walk upon the Sunday after church ?— 
fresh air is a good thing. Why not force them to give up getting drunk ?— 
that would be a good thing. And a police for any of these purposes would open 
a wide field for jobbing and patronage—the only ends which appear to me in- 
volved in the labours of the Education Committee, and of too many (though 
not all) of those who discourse so wisely before them. 

There can be no question that some plan of compulsory education, laden with 
offices and emoluments, is ia course of concoction by those who are at the bot- 


tom of and are working this wise Committee. Already have they resolved that, 
in addition to * continuing and extending Government assistance to existing 
societies, it is desirable that a Board or Office of Education should be esta- 
blished under the control of Parliament: ” a good broad platform whereon to 
work. It behoves the people, therefore, to be on the watch. Nothing is more 
ridiculous than ill-timed and unprovoked commiseration; and I feel quite as- 
sured that the self-satisfied deplorers of ‘ popular ignorance” are ex! nding 
now much sympathy which is neither needed nor desired. Many are the Lan- 
cashire weavers, starving on their five or six shillings a week, who would put to 
silence the “ ignorance” of these ‘foolish men.” Where there isa will there 
is a way, says the proverb; and soit is with the education of the people. 
They are wiser, many of them, than their betters; * and theirs is education 
picked up neither at dame schools nor at mechanics’ institutes, but by their 
own firesides. They know that the aims of all these volunteer patriots are 
selfish ; and, with the sturdy independence of genuine Englishmen, they do 
not choose to be fooled by them, or to be exhibited as their sucking children. 
They feel—that which they who preach so much about the moral and religious 
education of the people seem never to think of—that their first duty is to earn 
their own and their children’s bread ; their second to learn reading and writing, 
or “singing ” and the other “ industrial ” exercises which the lights of the nine- 
teenth century admire so much. 

I had intended to attempt to show that the allegation of greater ignorance in 
the manufacturing districts than in other parts of the empire is entirely un- 
founded ; but my remarks have already run to a length which I fear destroys 
rw little chance they might otherwise have of obtaining your favourable consi- 

eration. 

It remains for me, therefore, to subscribe myself yours obediently, 

James WHEELER. 


* Even Dr. J. P. Kay pays a tribute to the “superior intelligence ” of those whose 
ignorance he professes himself to have had superior opportunities of noting; and in 
point of intelligence, gives them the preference over the people of other counties, in the 
same breath in which he is assigning the nature of their employments as the cause of 
their greater ignorance ! 





BENTHAM. 
Lerrer II. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Sir—The next objection brought against BenrHam in the London and 
Westminster Review, is, that ** He had a phrase, expressive of the view he took 
of all moral speculations to which his method had not been applied, or (which 
he considered as the same thing) not founded on a recognition of utility as the 
moral standard; this phrase was ‘vague generalities.’ Whatever presented 
itself to him in such a shape, he dismissed as unworthy of notice, or dwelt 
upon only to denounce as absurd. He did not heed, or rather the nature of his 
mind prevented it from occurring to him, that these generalities contained the 
whole unanalysed experience of the human race.” 

And if they did, what title to reverence did they thence derive? Hobgoblins 
and fairies, and Natura abhorret vacuum, all contained the unanalysed experi- 
ence of the human race, till somebody analysed them, and showed them to be 
absurd. Why hold out for presenting arms to obsolete absurdities? BrNTHAM 
said, ‘¢ These phrases, in which, if you like, has been wrapped up the unana- 
lyzed experience of the human race, are nonsense or worse. Some of them lead 
to no result at all, and others to results that suit the purposes of the enemy of 
mankind. Have none of them; laugh at them; above all things, do not make 
mummies of them, and then bow down before them as your household gods.” 
The writer of the article appears to have some project of the latter kind. 

Take an example; for instance, patriotism. Nobody can deny that the 
‘‘unanalysed experience of the human race” had said or sung a great deal about 
patriotism. And what was it? A readiness to run all risks for the prospect 
of robbing other countries; invariably accompanied with an excessive sacrifice 
of private happiness for the advantage of a few knaves at home. BENTHAM 
squeezed the life out of this pernicious claptrap, at one hug; by showing that 
nothing can be praiseworthy in one country, which does not add to the general 
happiness on being applied to all, and pointing to the fact, that no other rule of 
conduct, taken with all its chances and probabilities before it, is in the long run 
what wise and prudent men would desire to adopt for themselves. Take 
another; loyalty. All the monarchical world has raved of loyalty, as something 
that was the basis of man’s “‘ portion of the good that Heaven bestows.” And 
what was it after all? An abstract determination, at all hazards to support 
the public tyrant; a resolution like that of the Negro, who should run after 
his ‘‘ adored ” driver, and worship, under every varying form of individuality, 
the ‘best of all possible” cart-whips. This miserable fallacy then, often in- 
stilled into men from their birth and carried with them to their grave, BeN- 
THAM exploded by one touch of his Ithuriel’s spear, conveyed in the suggestion 
that loyalty might possibly be just so much of attachment to a leader as was 
conducive to general happiness, and no more. ‘To be sure, this was not saying 
all that could be said; for then the world should not contain the books that 
would be written. Something may still be put together upon loyalty and 
patriotism ; but Benruam had said the thing that wanted saying, he had con- 
veyed the hint how to decide the merits of what shall be put forward under 
these two titles in all time, and mankind will not lose the scent under any 
quantity of matter that may henceforth be piled upon it. 

“ Unless it can be asserted that mankind did not know anything until logi- 
cians taught it them; that until the last hand has been put to a moral truth 
by giving it a metaphysically precise expression, all the previous rough-hew- 
ing which it has undergone by the common intellect at the suggestion of com- 
mon wants and common experience is to go for nothing; it must be allowed, 
that even the originality which can and the courage which dares think for 
itself, is not a more necessary part of the philosophical character than reverence 
for previous thinkers, and for the collective mind of the human race.” —This is 
all pleading, not for anything that has been rough-hewn or shaped at all, but 
for the chips which have been scattered about by artists who made chips and 
nothing else. No reverence is due to previous thinkers, who thought to no 
purpose. If there is, where is it, and for why ? This is the very hackneyed j 20 
of those whose end in all ages has been to prevent ancient ignorance from 
falling to the rear and being forgotten. 

“The general opinion of mankind is the average of the conclusions of all 
minds, stripped indeed of their choicest and most recondite thoughts, but freed 
from their twists and partialities; a net result, in which everybody’s particular 
point of view is represented, nobody’s predominant. The collective mind does 
not penetrate below the surface, but it sees all the surface; which profound 
thinkers, even by reason of their profundity, seldom do; their intenser view of 
a thing in some of its aspects diverting their attention from others.”—Apply 
all this to “* the average of the conclusions of all minds” on the solar system 
before Copernicus or Newton; and light will be cast on all that is here 
which is wrong, and all that is not here which is right. P 

“‘ BenTHAM's contempt, then, of all other schools of thinkers; his deter- 
mination to create a philosophy wholly out of the materials furnished by his 
own mind, and by minds like his own ; was his first disqualification as a phi- 
losopher. His second, was the incompleteness of his own mind as a repre- 
sentative of universal human nature.”—The charge against the ‘‘ other schools 





of thinkers,” is that they did not think; that they put no cogitation into their 
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di:tary, but fed us with the husks and chaff of words and newes. But what 
is this second disqualification, to which BENTHAM was given ove? ? 

“With Imagination in the popular sense, command of image and meta- 
phorical expression, Bent#4M was, tua certain degree, endowed.—The Ima- 
gination which he had not, was that to which the name is generally appro- 
priated by the best writers of the present day; that which enables us, by a 
voluntary effort, to conceive the absent as if it were present, the imaginary as if 
it were real, and to clothe it in the feelings which, if it were indeed real, it 
would bring along with it.”—Alas! the world has had only too much of con- 
ceiving the absent as if it were present, the imaginary as if real; like the 
priest’s slave in Horace, it was ready to run all risks to get away from this 
sweetened gingerbread. It was dying for a mouthful of plain crust and crumb ; 
and Benruam’s great merit was, that though he sometimes chose to name it 
from the Greek when the Saxon brid would have done as well, he supplied 
the homely article, free from the lickorish adulteration the gorge revolted at. 
But imagination is a glorious thing ; small chance for the philosopher who sets 
men right on politics or morals without imagination. ‘This is the power by 
which one human being enters into the mind and circumstances of another. 
This power constitutes the poet, in so far as he does anything but melodiously 
utter his own actual feelings. It constitutes the dramatist entirely. It is one 
of the constituents of the historian; by it we understand other times; by it 
Guizor interprets to us the middle ages; Ntsarp, in his beautiful studies on 
the Jater Latin poets, places us in the Rome of the Cassars; Micueer 
disengages the distinctive characters of the different races and nations of 
mankind from the facts of their history.’—And what then? Brenruam did 
not write *¢ Morality, a Farce in two Acts;” nor melodiously utter his actual 
feelings in “a Poem on Government; ” nor leave a folio entitled ‘ History of 
the Rise and Progress of the Greatest-Happiness Principle.” Nor is it recorded 
of Newton that he did anything of the like kind. And why should he ? 
But this is not all that cannot be done without imagination. ‘* Without it 
nobody knows even his own nature, further than circumstances have actually 
tried it and called it ont; nor the nature of his fellow-creatures, beyond such 
generalisations as he may have been enabled to make from his observations of 
their outward conduct.”—And what would it be worth if he did? But is 
anybody quite sure he knows what all this means? May it not be a little 
4¢ metaphysics ;” or, mayhap, of the transcendental ? 

“ By these limits, accordingly, KeNTHAM’s knowledge of human nature is 
bounded. It is wholly empirical ;’—another class of opponents would say it 
-was theoretic ;—‘‘ and the empiricism of one who has had little experience. 
He had neither internal experience nor external ; the quiet, even tenor of his 
life, and his healthiness of mind, conspired to exclude him from both.”--What 
pity that a philosopher should have Jed a quiet even life, and not be of un- 
vealthy mind!—*‘ He never knew prosperity and adversity, passion nor 
satiety : he never had even the experiences which sickness gives,—he lived from 
childhood to the age of eighty-five in boyish health.” We shall know in time 
the different kinds of unhealthiness required for a philosopher; something 
like the contrary of the mens sana in corpore sano seems to be the 
one thing needful. ‘He knew no dejection, no heaviness of heart. 
He never felt life a sore aud weary burden.” Why should he? is 
the writer in the London and Westminster a little gone in hopeless love ? 
** He was a boy to the last.” Better than be a boy from the first. ** Self-con- 
sciousness, that demon of the men of genius sr eso time,” (of our time /) 
“from Worpswortu to Byron, from GorTrHe to CHATEAUBRIAND, and to 
which this age owes most both of its cheerful and its mournful wisdom, never 
was awakened in him.” Think of a man trying to set the world right on the 
greatest happiness, in whom never was awakened either self-consciousness or the 
colic! How much of human nature slumbered in him he knew not, neither 
can we know.” Some very painful portions manifestly, and essential to philo- 
sophy. ‘He had never been made alive to the unseen influences which were 
acting on himself, nor consequently on his fellow-creatures.” If he was alive to 
the seen, many will forgive him his omission of the unseen, as they will 
Newton. ‘ Other ages and other nations were a blank to him for purposes of 
instruction. He measured them but by one standard; their knowledge of 
facts,’"—ought he to have measured by their knowledge of what were not 
facts ?—“ and their capability to take correct views of utility, and merge all 
other objects in it.” 

* This, then, is our idec of BENtHAM. He was a man both of remarkable 
endowments for philosophy and of remarkable deficiencies for it: fitted, 
beyond almost any man, for drawing from his premises conclusions not only 
correct, but sufficiently precise and specific to be practical ; but whose general 
conception of human nature and life, furnished bim with an unusually slender 
stock of premises. It is obvious what would be likely to be achieved by such 
aman; what a thinker, thus gifted and thus disqualified, could be in philo- 
sophy. He could be a systematic and accurately logical half-man; hunting 
half-truths to their consequences and practical applications, on a scale both of 
greatness and minuteness not previously exemplified: and this is the character 
which posterity will probably assign to BeNtuHam.”—Posterity has not been 
bitten by a mad German. Your German sees as much more with his eyes 
shut, as anybody else open; and so he calls others half-men. The critic will 
perhaps give us the missing half. 

‘Man is conceived by BenrHAM as a being susceptible of pleasures and 
pains, and governed in all his conduct partly by the different modifications of 
self-interest and the passions commonly classed as selfish, partly by sympathies, 
or occasionally antipathies, towards other beings. And here Benruam’s 
conception of human nature stops.” And here the critic’s desire to intro- 
duce something that is not human nature begins. It is the old struggle, to 
make out that a man feels something which is not felt by himself; a quibble, 
in the main, on the meanings of self and selfish. ‘* He does not, indeed, ex- 
clude religion; the prospect of divine rewards and punishments he includes 
under the head of ‘self-regarding-interest,’ and the devotional feeling under 
that of sympathy towards God. But the whole of the impelling or restrain- 
ing principles, whether of this world or the next, which he recognizes, are 
either self-love, or love or hatred towards other beings.” What else should they 
be? What are they, where are they, these motives which are neither self- 
love, nor love nor hatred towards other beings,—in short, these motives, which 
a man feels in that feeling-place he has, which is not in himself ? 

«¢ Man is never recognized by him as a being capable of pursuing spiritual 
perfection as an end ;”— What is spiritual perfection ? is it the spiritual perfec- 
tion which leads te speaking in the unknown tongues, or does it mean some- 
thing within the compass of a less select ambition ?—* of desiring, for its own 
sake, the conformity of his own character to his standard of excellence, without 
hope of good or fear of evil from other source than his owa inward conscious- 
ness.” 4s it intended that the man desires it, or he does not? if he does, then 
he has a hope of good from possessing it, and fear of evil from going without it. 
We are in chase of something that a man is to desire and not to desire; the 
world had enough of this chaff before. ‘‘Even in the more limited form of 
Conscience, this great fact in human nature escapes him.” What great fact ? 
Is not a man’s opinion of his own actions that they have been such as may bring 
him punishment here or hereafter, a substantial evil, and the contrary opinion 
@ substantial good, that men are every day making present sacrifices to secure, 
which in the language of theologians is called resistance to temptation ? 
“ Nothing is more curious than the absence of recognition in avy of his writings 
Of the existence of conscience, us a thing distinct from philanthropy, from affec- 
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tion for God or man, and from self-interest in this world or in the next. There 
is a studied abstinence from any of the phrases which, in the mouths of others 
import the acknowledgment of such a fact.” And why was the man to walk 
abroad in his doublet and hose, and lay aside his wits? Show us a conscience, 
or ever so little a bit of one, which is ‘*a thing distinct from philanthropy, 
from affection for God or man, and from self-interest in this world or in the 
next.” Conscience, as everybody knows, is a man’s opidion of the quality of 
his own actions. If a man has any opinion at all upon this sabject, it must be 
because he has some reason or interest in forming a judgment. Conscience, 
therefore, involves a consciousness of self-interest ; and all the efforts of priest. 
craft, lay or clerical, will not make it otherwise. 

6‘ Nor is it only the moral part of man’s nature, in the strict sense of the 
term—the desire of perfection, or the feeling of an approving or of an accusing 
conscience—that he overlooks: he bat faintly recognizes, as a facet in human 
nature, the pursuit of any other ideal end for its own sake.” What is parsuing an 
ideal end for its own sake, as contradistingaished from pursuing it from a man’s 
own? Is the end in the man or in the thing? Catch us a man, who pursues 
a thing for its own sake, and not for an end of his own. This is the vagary of 
the old pietists, who said God was to be loved, but not for anything he was to 
be loved for. It is all hair-splitting, and harking back to fanciful elements, 
But he did worse than this. ‘* Even under the head of sympathy, his recogni- 
tion does not extend to the more complex forms of the feeling—the love of 
loving, the need of a sympathizing support, or of an object of admiration and 
reverence.” Would he not have been a man-milliner if it had? Who wanted 
these fripperies in the work of a master; were there not people enough to make 
them afterwards? ‘ To say either that man should, or that he should not 
take pleasure in one thing, displeasure in another, appeared to him as much an 
act of despotism in the moralist, as in the political ruler.” Be a good little boy, 
and love what is good—is the moral teaching to which the critic is anxious to 
recur. 

“ Morality consists of two parts. One of these is self-education ; the train- 
ing, by the human being himself, of his affections aud will. This department 
isa blank in BENTHAM’s system.” Astronomy consists of two parts ; one of 
these is self-education in astronomy; on this Newron is a blank. This ap- 
pears to be just as valuable as the other. If Bentuam taught morality, surely 
he intended men shouid learn it, without its being a crime that he did not say 
80. All this is anise and cumin, directly tending to the concealment of the 
weightier matters of the law. 

“A moralist on BENTHAM’s principles may get as far as this, that we ought 
not to slay, burn, or steal; but what will be his qualifications for regulating 
the nicer shades of human behaviour, or for laying down even the greater mo- 
ralities as to those facts in human life which influence the depths of the cha- 
racter quite independently of any influence on worldly cireumstances—such, for 
instance, as the sexual relations, or those of family in general, or any other 
social and sympathetic connexions of an intimate kind? The moralities of 
these questions depend on considerations of which BENTHAM not only was not a 
competent judge, but which he never even took into the account.”—Though 
Benruam was not the romantic old gentleman to offer himself for love- 
casuist to settle the delicate embarrassments of the novelist, it so happens that he 
gave the key to the settlement of precisely the class of questions alluded to by 
the critic. Take, for instance, the question of divorce ; and see how every- 
body else will beat about the bush. One man will say, he knows that mar- 
riages should be indissoluble, except in cases of adultery ; because he finds it 
written in a certain book. Another says, he finds directions in the se!f-same 
book, avowedly too hard for interweaving into statute law; and therefore he 
doubts whether this may not be of them. A third says, his moral sense tells 
him not to separate from his wife. A fourth sees a fitness of things in getting 
rid of her when he is tired. Everybody is at sea, till BeNtHaM points to the 
principle, which though it cannot force men to agree, is like a door in a honse 
on fire, a great outlet to the production of agreement. He would say, 
“Look at the constitution of things, in respect of children. Does not the fact 
that children require a score years of care and training from their parents, 
during which younger children too will be springing up, point to its being for the 
greatest happiness in the main, that human connexions should not resemble 
those of cock and hen sparrows? Adultery strikes at the root of the purposes 
for which the contract was intended. Let adultery, then, form a reason for 
divorce ; but quash all minor causes and pretences as much as possible, as what 
being encouraged will lead only to increase of suffering.” Now this is reason- 
able legislation ; or at all events a reasonable mode. Take, again, polygamy ; 
the question of enforced engagements ; of self-defence, or saving life at the ex- 
pense of that of another. On all these points, and such, though there is no 
magical power by which men are to be forced to agree, there is the still, small 
voice of reason, which operates to a great extent the same result. This is what 
BentuaM has done; and this is what is a sealed book in the hands of his 
critic. 

“If Benruam’s theory of life can do so little for the individual, what can 
it do for society? It will enable a society which has attained a certain state of 
spiritual development, and the maintenance of which in that state is otherwise 
provided for, to prescribe the rules by which it may protect its material interests. 
It will do nothing (except sometimes as an instrument in the hands of a higher 

rinciple) for the spiritual interests of society ; nor does it suffice of itself even 
or the material interests. That which alone causes any material interests to 
exist, which alone enables any body of human beings to exist as a society, is 
national character: that it is, which causes ope nation to succeed in all its 
attempts, another to fail; one nation to understand and aspire to elevated 
things, another to grovel in mean ones; which makes the greatness of one 
nation lasting, and dooms another to early and rapid decay. The true teacher 
of the fitting social arrangements for England, France, or America, is the 
one who can point out how the English, French, or American character can 
be improved, and how it has been made what it is.”—The real dogma to 
which all this tends, is that those nations are prosperous, that pay to the 
true church. Being thoroughly squeezed, there is nothing else in the sponge. 
Surely there were enough to take this side, without the London and West- 
minster Review ! 

In another letter shall be noticed the reviewer’s remarks on “the Benthamic 
theory of government.” Your obedient servant, T. 








A letter of the 2d instant from Weimar, says, that in the house 
formerly inhabited by Goethe, and which belonged to him, still exist, 
precisely in the same state left by him at his death, his bedchamber, his 
study, his library, and his rich collections of objects of natural history, 
antiquities, coins and medals, works of art, &c. ; which are visited by 
all strangers of distinction, and which were lately inspected in all their 
details by the Emperor and Empress of Russia. The Government of 
Weimar is said to be negotiating with Goethe’s heirs for the pnrchase 
of all these objects, and the house which contains them, for the pur- 
pose of forming a national museum, which is to bear the name of the 
illustrious deceased. The collections are estimated at the value of 
80,000 thalers, or rather more than 11,500/. 

Letters from Naples, dated in the last week of September, represent 
the weather to be remarkably fine, and the concourse of strangers great, 
with every prospect of a very animated winter, 
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COLONEL REIDS LAW OF STORMS. 


Tuz object of this volume is to point out the probable laws which 
the violent storms of the Tropics obey; not only for the impor- 
tant purpose of eliciting abstract truth, and the remoter conse- 
quences which always flow from it, but with the practical view of 
laying down rules by which vessels, overtaken by those terrific 
hurricanes, may escape from the limits of their violence. 

Colonel Rzrp's attention was first directed to the subject he 
has so ably and carefully investigated, by being employed as an 
officer of Engineers to restore the Government buildings at Bar- 
badoes, blown down during the hurricane of 1831; “ when, from the 
violence of the wind, 1477 persons lost their lives in seven hours.” 
Having engaged to tell what he had learned about hurri- 
canes, in the “ Professiona! Papers,”* he began to study the 
subject; and found the germ of the theory he has adopted, or 
more properly of the principle he has endeavoured to develop, in 
a work on Winds and Monsoons, published by Colonel Capper in 
1801. Without, perhaps, being aware of what Colonel Capper 
had done, Mr. W. C. Reprietp, of New York, had formed the 
same opinion; which he had endeavoured to establish by some 
facts, and a small chart, showing the progress of one of the 
storms. Adopting their theory, Colonel Re1p endeavoured to 
support it by a much more extensive collection of facts, and a 
more formal and methodized exposition. The labour seems to 
have grown under his hands ; for, after having published his views 
in the “Professional Papers,” he furnished an article for the 
meeting at Newcastle, which, though met by a counter-theory of 
somebody else, was one of the most interesting documents pro- 
duced there: and he has now, in the volume before us, put forth 
the complete result of his observations and inquiries. 

The frequent shifts of the wind during the furious storms of hot 
climates, and the curious apparent exceptions from their fury, which 
occur in spots in their immediate vicinity, or even in their centre, 
are familiar to all persons who have given even a common atten- 
tion to the subject. According to the opinion followed by Colonel 
Rep, (for he eschews all pretensions to the formation of any 
theory, or to dogmatize upon the truth of the laws which he con- 
siders have been discovered, or to do any thing more than direct 
attention to facts,) these seeming irregularities are readily ex- 
plainable. He holds that these tornadoes, or hurricanes,} are 
whirlwinds revolving on their own axes, but having a progressive 
motion—similar, in fact, to that of a planet turning upon its own 
centre, and moving through its orbit at the same time. To make 
this perfectly intelligible to those who need it, is not very easy, 
even with the aid of diagrams, because progressive as well as 
rotatory motion is involved; but an experiment in the power of any 
one will make it sufficiently clear. Let the student take, or let him 
fancy, the wheel of a carriage with one of its spokes painted red, 
and representing the wind. If this spoke were at the right-hand 
side, when the wheel began to revolve from right to left, with the 
left extremity opposite to any particular object, (say a post,) the red 
spoke would pass in a downward direction, as it were, upon this ob- 
ject; and would continue doing so ad infinitum if the wheel were 
stationary ; but having a progressive motion, (as in a coach, for 
instance,) the red spoke, on the second revolution of the wheel, 
would take an upward direction towards the post, moving exactly 
opposite to what it did at first. Now fancy a succession of 
wheels and a succession of posts; and it will be clear that the 
red spoke will pass each alternately downwards and upwards; but 
any object at the top or bottom of the line of the wheels, will only 
have the red spokes pass in one direction. Hence, according to 
this theory, the congruous incongruities of tornadoes. In the 
West Indies, these hurricanes have been observed generally to 
begin from the east, revolving westwards with a northern inclina- 
tion: so that if an island were placed towards the outer part of the 

* A work published by the Corps of Royal Engineers; and which appears 


(but we have not seen the volumes) to resemble the Transactions of learned 
societies, 

t Colonel Carrer says, in the preface to his work of 1801, ‘ That when 
he first attempted an investigation into the winds of India, he had great doubts 
of success, from the number and variety of them; but as he proceeded, he 
found that there were many words to express the same thing, and that the 
hurricane, the typhon, aad the tornado, were but English, Greek, or Persian, 
and Italian or Spanish names, for a whirlwind.” 





whirlwind on its western side, it would first have the wind from 
the north, but by the time the whirlwind had revolved, it would 
blow from the south. (Vide diagram, page 7.) Objects at the 
top, or north of the circle, would have the wind nearly east; those 
at the bottom, or south of the circle, nearly west ; blowing in both 
cases pretty uniformly in one direction. Objects on intermediate 
points would have the wind varying as regarded the points of the 
compass, as well as respects its uniformity: the nearer they ap- 
proached the centre line of the orbit of the storm, the more alter- 
nately opposite the winds would blow. Any thing beyond the 
course of the revolving whirlwind, would feel none of its effects; 
those in the exact centre of a whirlwind, very little, though the 
tempest were raging all around them; vessels that either were 
compelled to scud—that is, to run before the wind—or adopted 
that course, would travel along with the storm, bearing it from 
beginning to end; those which could manage to hold a course of 
their own, if they took a wrong one, sailing into or through the 
path of the storm, would, like the object of the witch’s hatred in 
Macbeth, 
*¢ Be tempest tost, 
Though their bark could not be lost; 

but, if there is truth in the theory, the scientific mariner would 
stand for the nearest edge of the tempest’s orbit, and defy the 
dread circle by getting out of it. 

The course which Colonel Retp has pursued in his endeavour 
to establish the probability of the principle, is to examine succes- 
sively the great storms of which any regular account has been 
preserved, and to accumulate all the facts respecting them. The 
labour and industry he has displayed in this task, can only be 
conceived by examining the volume. He quotes the observations 
made by different persons at different places, whether they refer 
to any peculiar phceaomena, or merely note the direction, charac- 
ter, and duration of the storm. With a wonderful patience, he 
has examined numerous log-books of ships, as well in the King’s 
navy as in the commercial marine; and, noting the position of 
different vessels during the storm, with the winds they respectively 
experienced, he has constructed a number of charts, which show 
the different direction in which the storm was blowing at the same 
period, in order to illustrate the correctness of his views. 

Before leaving the expositional part of our notice, we may re- 
mark, that in the Northern hemisphere, the tempests seem to 
Degin near the Equator. They whirl from east to west, or ina 
direction opposite to the movement of the hands of a watch, and 
progress towards the Pole; losing, it is conjectured, their circular 
form as the degrees of longitude contract ; and thus, becoming only 
clashing segments of circles, they are more difficult to methodize in. 
temperate climes. Colonel Rein early inferred, that if the theory 
were true, the Southern hemisphere would exhibit opposite phae= 
nomena,—that, beginning near the Equator, storms would revolve 
towards the South Pole in an opposite direction, moving with the 
hands of a watch: and the few observations collected appear to 
strengthen the inference. 

As regards the soundness of the theory, we must say with Colo- 
nel Rein, that sufficient data have not yet been collected to es- 
tablish it; for it is clear that it would require correct observations 
to be made along the whole course of a storm; and even then we 
should have an idea of theinfluence of many counteracting causes, 
which must easily affect so delicate a body as air. To decide what 
degree of probability is attached to the theory upon the data already 
collected, would require a much longer and closer attention to the 
numberless minute facts brought together by Colonel Retro, than 
we have been able to bestow. Our opinion—or more truly, per- 
haps, our notion—drawn from an inspection of the charts, 
is, that whilst the actual direction and variation of the winds 
now and then approach closely to what would be the course of 
the rotatory system, yet that the theory at present is rather 
an ingenious hypothesis than a principle. The strongest argu- 
ment in its favour is analogy. The system of nature is circular. 
The sun and planets revolve upon their axes, and advance by the 
rotatory motion along their orbitary courses. The nebulous mat- 
ter, which HerscHEet conceived to be a collection of solar systems 
in the act of formation, is supposed to have a rotatory motion ; 
and Lap.aceg conjectured that suns and worlds have their origin 
in a like cause. Resemblances, however, are delusive argu- 
ments; for fancied analogies have been adduced in favour of the 
Ptolemaic and many other exploded theories, 

The clearness with which Colonel Rerp has treated this abstruse 
subject, is very remarkable; and, like his diagrams and charts, 
shows the disciplined mind of a well-trained engineer. Much of 
his matter, of course, consists of facts or observations, which, 
however important to the philosopher, or to the seaman and tropi- 
cal resident, who have a practical interest in tornadoes, possess 
slender attraction for general readers. Some of the incidental 
narratives which Colonel Rip has received from masters of 
vessels, or extracted from logs, are striking from the narrative of 
dangers they relate, or their awful picture of storms. Here is 
an account of a fearful scene; but the main interest to Colonel 
Re1p was the variely of winds by which the unfortunate Calypso 
was beset. 

MR. WILKINSON’S NARRATIVE. 

“On the 15th August, at noon, the Calypso was, by observation, im latitude 
26 degrees 47 minutes north, and longitude 75 degrees 5 minutes west ;. the wind 
was from the eastward, about east-north-east; she had royals and foretop-mast- 
studding-sail set; shortly after, we got a heavy swell from the north-eastward, 
and the wind freshened gradually till nine o’clock, when only the double-reefed 
top-sails, reefed fore-sail, and mizen, could be carried. During the night the 
wind increased, aud daylight (the moon about full) found the vessel under a 
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close-reefed maintop-sail, with royal and top-gallant yards on deck, and prepared 
for a gale of wind. At 10 a.m. the wind about north-east, the lee-rail under 
water, and the masts bending like canes; got a tarpaulin on the main-rigging, 
and took the maintop-sail in; the ship labouring much, obliged main and bilge- 
pumps to be kept constantly going. At6 P.M. the wind north-west, I should 
think the latitude would be about 27 degrees, and longitude 77 degrees. At 
midnight the wind was west, when a sea took the quarter-hoat away. At day 
dawn, or rather I should have said, the time when the day would have dawned, 
the wind was south-west, and a sea stove the fore-scuttle; all attempts to stop 
this leak were useless, for when the ship pitched the scuttle was considerably 
under water. I then had the gaskets and lines cut from the reefed fore-sail, 
which blew away ; a new foretop-mast-studding-stail was got up and down the 
fore-rigging, but in a few seconds the bolt-rope only remained; the masts had 
then to be cut away. My chief mate had a small axe in his berth, which he 
had made very sharp a few days previous; that was immediately procured ; and 
while the men were employed cutting away the mizen-mast, the ower yard-arms 
went into the water. It is human nature to struggle hard for life; so fourteen 
men and myself got over the rail between the main and mizzen-rigging, as the 
mast-heads went into the water: the ship was sinking fast; while some men 
were employed cutting the weather-lanyards of the rigging, some were calling 
to God for mercy; some were stupified with despair ; and two poor fellows, 
who had gone from the afterhold, over the cargo, to get to the forecastle to try to 
stop the leak, were swimming in the ship’s hold. In about three minutes after 
getting on the bends, the weather-lanyards were cut fore and aft, and the mizen, 
main, and fore-masts, went one after the other just as the vessel was going down 
head foremost. 

* She then righted very slowly. On getting on board again, I found the 
three masts had gone close off by the deck: the boats were gone, the main 
hatches stove in, the planks of the deck had started in many places, the water 
was up to the beams, and the puncheons of rum sending about the hold with 
great violence; the starboard gunwale was about a foot from the level of the 
sea, and the larboard about five feet: the main and mizen-masts were held on 
the starboard side by the lee-rigging, and the fore-mast was kept from floating 
from the starboard side by the stay. The sea was breaking over the ship as it 
would have done over a log. You will, perhaps, say it could not have been 
worse, and any lives spared to tell the tale. 1 assure yuu, Sir, it was worse ; 
and by Divine Providence every man was suffered to walk from that ship to the 
quay at Wilmington, although the main and bilge-pumps were broken. The 
wind, from about noon of the 16th till about 10, or noon of the 17th, blew with 
nearly the same violence. There was no lull; neither did it fly from one 
quarter of the compass to the other, but backed from east-north-east to south- 
west, and then died away gradually. On Sunday, while beating off Rum Key, 
the wind was variable and squally. On Monday, in latitude 24 degrees 40 
minutes, longitude 74 degrees 45 minutes, had fine steady winds from the east- 
ward. Tuesday I have described. I had no barometer; but from the 
appearance of the weather on Monday and Tuesday morning, I did not appre- 
hend we should have had bad weather. 

** We shall now return from noticing the winds and weather to see the 
Calypso safely anchored. After fishing the pumps, and getting them made 
air-tight, by putting candles and winding new canvas round, they were set to 
work, notwithstanding the seas breaking constantly over. The wreck of the 
masts was cleared, about sixty puncheons of rum stove, and the men remained 
night and day at the pumps, till Monday the 21st, when the water in the hold 
having decreased to nine feet, a spare spar was lashed to the paul-boats for a 
jury-fore-mast, and a topsail set on it, the wind being then southerly. On 
Tuesday, the spritsail-yard was turned into a jury-mizen-mast, and an o!d fore- 
sail set on it, that being the only sail, except the jib of the sparesail, that was 
not entirely destroyed. On Wednesday, got the pumps to suck, and set the 
jib forward: there being only two-thirds of a puncheon of water, two bags of 
damaged bread, and a barrel of pork, but no cooking apparatus on board, were 
obliged to go on an allowance of one pint of water each per day. The condi- 
tion the men now were in was indeed very bad; they were worn down with 
fatigue, had lost all their clothes and bedding, and were covered with boils. On 
Friday, shortened the allowance of water to half a pint each per day, and re- 
mained in that condition till the 50th, during the days under a scorching sun, 
and at night laying on deck. On the 30th, in latitude 32 degrees 25 minutes, 
and longitude alout 78} degrees W., we fell in with the American brig Rupert, 
from Havannah to New York: the generous captain immediately sent a 
oe of water, some fruit, and many little luxuries, for which I shall ever 

eel grateful. This was the third vessel we had spoken since the hurricane, but 

the only one that assisted us. The first had had his deck swept, and could 
spare nothing ; the second was an American brig that we fell in with at night, 
and hailed, telling him our distress: he asked if we could remain on board till 
daylight ; and when told that I only wanted provision and water, he 
surlily asked, ‘What ship is that? where are you from? where are you 
bound to then? what’s your longitude?’ When all his questions were 
answered, he hauled his wind, and at day-dawn in the morning could 
just be seen on the horizon. On the 3ist of August we sighted the land, 
about thirty miles to the southward of Cape Fear, but the wind coming more 
from the eastward, had to bring up in five fathoms water. During the night 
the wind increased, but fortunately backed into the northward (which was off 
the land), and at noon on the following day blew a very heavy gale of wind, 
and continued until the morning of the 2d, when it backed to the west-north- 
west, and moderated : we then slipped the cable, and sailed along the land for 
Baldhead lighthouse. At noon we got a pilot on board, and anchored once 
more in port. We were kindly received by the good people at Smithville and 
Wilmington, who complained bitterly of the late storm, for many of their 
houses were unroofed, and trees blown down.” 


Moors, in his life of Byron, has remarked, that some of the 
poetical descriptions of the shipwreck in Don Juan are inferior to 
the homely narrative of the sufferers; in one instance, where 
he copies Biiau, the metre renders him not very intelligible. 
The truth, perhaps, is, that in scenes of such an awful kind, the 
description of the actual, by an eye-witness, is more impressive 
than any second-hand picture, however it may be embellished by 
a poetical spirit, See, amidst a literal and prosaic accoynt of wind 
and weather, the appalling circumstances of a storm. 

“Wind commenced at north-east by east, blowing strong from that quarter 
about twelve hours, then suddenly veered to north, continuing with unabated 
vigour until midnight of 18th ; in an instant a perfect calm ensued for one hour; 
then quick as thought the hurricane sprung up, with tremendous force from 
south-west, not again shifting from that point. No swell whatever preceded 
the convulsion. The barometer gave every notice of the coming gale for many 
previous hours. Two days antecedent the weather beautifully serene, but op- 
pressively hot, with light shifting airs; barometer during that time standing 
at ‘set fair,’ during the gale as Jowas almost to be invisible in the tube above 
the frame-work of the instrumeut. The force subsided at midnight, August 
19th; the sea tremendous, and rising in every direction; from the force of 
wind no tops to the waves, being dispersed in one sheet of white foam; the 
decks tenanted by many sea birds in an exhausted state, seeking shelter in the 
vessel; impossible to discern, even during the day, any thing at fifty yards 





distance ; the wind representing numberless voices, elevated to the shrillest 
tone of screaming; but few flashes of lightning, and those in the south-west.” 

We will close with a scene that might suffice to account for 
the violent convulsions of an earlier world. It is from a letter of 
the late Sir GinbeRr BLAng, describing the celebrated tornado of 
1780. 

* Tt began to blow at Barbadoes on the 9th of October, but it was not appre- 
hended until next day that there would be any thing more than such a gale of 
wind as they experience from time to time in this island at that season. On 
the evening of the 10th, the wind rose to such a degree of violence as clearly to 
amount to what is called a hurricane. At eight p.m., it began to make im- 
pression on all the houses, by tearing off the roofs and overthrowing some of the 
walls, As the inhabitants had never been accustomed to such a convulsion of 
nature, they remained for some time in security, but they now began to be in 
the utmost consternation. * * It was thought to beat its greatest height 
at midnight, and did not abate considerably till eight o’clock. next morning. 
During all this time most of the inhabitants had deserted their houses, to avoid 
being buried in the ruins ; and every age, sex, and condition, were exposed in 
the fields to the impetuous wind, incessant torrents of rain, and the terrors of 
thunder and lightning. Many were overwhelmed in the ruins, either by cling- 
ing too long in them for shelter, or attempting to save what was valuable, or by 
unavoidable accidents in the fall of walls; roofs, and furniture, the materials of 
which were projected to great distances. Even the bodies of men and cattle 
were lifted from off the ground, and carried several yards. An estimate has 
been attempted of the number of deaths, from returns made to the Governor, 
and they amounted to more than 3,000, though several parishes had not given 
in their returus when I was there. * * * All the fruits of the earth (then 
standing) have been destroyed ; most of the trees of the island have been torn 
up by the roots; and, what will give as strong an idea of the force of the wind 
as any thing, many of them were stripped of their bark. The sea rose as high 
as to destroy the fort, carrying the great guns many yards from the platform, 
and demolishing the houses near the beach. A ship was driven on shore against 
one of the buildings of the Naval Hospital, which, by this shock and by the impe- 
tuosity of the wind and sea, was entirely destroyed and sweptaway. * * The 
mole head was swept away; and ridges of coral rock were thrown up, which 
still remain above the surface of the water; but the harbour and roadstead 
have upon the whole been improved, having been deepened in some places six 
feet, in others many fathoms. The crust of coral, which had been the work of 
ages, having been torn up, leaving a soft oozy bottom, many shells and fish 


D 
’ 


were found ashore which had been heretofore unkuown. 





MURPHY'S ESSAY TOWARDS A SCIENCE OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


“ Tue evil state of our present society,” says Mr. Murpny, “ con- 
sists in the opposition of interests— 

«‘ Each is opposed to all, and all to each, in the struggle through life. A social 
organization, to be correct, must induce a union of interests: each individual’s 
interest must be made consistent with the interests of all, and those of all with 
those of each. The only way of securing a union of interests, is by the aboli- 
tion of individual property, putting a stop to the teaching of sectarian dogmas 
and mysteries, and the teaching and acting on the principles of responsibility, 
together with the annihilation of all other circumstances that are calculated to 
produce strife and evil, and the replacement of these with the establishment of 
common property, the teaching of demonstrable truth or science, action on the 
knowledge of the causation of character, and the institution of all other cir= 
cumstances which can operate in the production of good feeling, of a universal 
kindness and affection. This latter system is dictated by reasons resulting from 
experience, and hence is called the ‘ Rational System.’” 

The “ Rational System” is, of course, Mr. Owen's system of 
equality of conditions and community of goods. To establish 
his object, the author takes a rapid view of animal and vegetable 
life; dwelling at length upon the manner in which the mind is 
influenced through the senses, and by internal or mental feelings, 
in order to show that a man is the creature which circumstances 
make him, and ought not to be “responsible” for his acts. To 
cure this evil—to bring men to such a pass, that in freeing them 
from responsibility those around them may be freed from appre 
hension and safe from attack—Mr. Murpuy would change so- 
ciety, and begin the whole system of life anew; substituting for 
the struggle of individual competition, the dead apathy (for such 
it would turn out) of monotonous existence in the monasteries of 
the philosopher of New Lanark. 

It is needless to say of a book which enforces such notions, that 
it is full of fallacies; some original, or shared in common with 
the author's fellow-thinkers, whilst others may be met with 
amongst reasoners of higher stamp. The following passage, em- 
bodying an idea now entertained by many amongst the working 
classes, is of tee former kind. Under the usual but fictitious 
picture of a colony, Mr. Murpuy is tracing the progress of society, 
till it becomes what he now states it is in England. 

“ There are two systems of training, theological and philosophical. Both 
these exist to a certain degree in most countries: to maintain the one a number 
of priests must be supported, and for the other a quantity of schoolmasters. In 
addition to these, a magistracy, police, standing army, and navy, would soon 
start into existence, with a multitude of other professions of a non-productive 
character ; and all these would require the aid of attendants, who also would 
be non-producers. Now, during the progress of these changes in the colony, 
many generations would haye passed away, and the numbers would of course 
be vastly increased ; but the main feature that I wish to elucidate is the in- 
crease of the non-productive class compared with the productive, and the effect 
this has on the operative. In the primary state, where the operatives had only 
to support themselves and their families, the proportion of producers to non- 
producers was considered as one to five; but now, in the advanced state re- 
sultant from the system of private property, a vast class of governors, priests, 
soldiers, shopkeepers, lawyers, capitalists, landowners, and their servants, horses, 
hounds, &c. besides many useless trades, such as jewellers and military artisans, 
are to be considered non-producers. If these were to increase the proportion of 
non-producers to producers, from being five to one, to be seventeen to one, then 
the operative would have to work twelve hours a day to support the eighteen, 
instead of four to support the six; when the working people had been trained 
to do this, of course the mass of them could know no better than that it had 
always been so, and was quite proper.” 

The statistical proportions of producers to non-producers are 
somewhat imaginary; but passing this, an example, to be true, 
must be real, not fanciful—drawn from history, not imagination; 
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and society in modern Europe must be deduced, through, at all 
events, the dawn, meridian, and decay of feudalism, instead of 
through a dreamy colonial social system which never has existed, 
and for aught we know never will exist. Had Mr. Murpuy 
the natural ability and acquired knowledge requisite for his 
task, he. might perhaps have found out, that our present social 
system is as much a creation of “ circumstances ” as any individual 
member of it; and he would certainly have seen, that with 
every advance in the actual world, the condition of the “ pro- 
ducers” has greatly improved. Even as he puts the case, and 
without going into the economical question of the “ distribution of 
wealth,” which he most probably would not understand, there is 
a fallacy in his statement: it is highly probable—from all we know 
of the past it is most probable—that increased skill and better ap- 
pliances on the part of the producers would enable labour to be 
more productive at last than at first. ce 

The fallacy lurking in the following passage upon law or justice, 
is common to Mr. Mureny and many men of a more enlarged 
aud cultivated understanding, though chiefly of one-sided minds. 

“ The alleged reason for the justness of revenge, or vengeance, or in other 
words, for the correctness of the savage’s justice, is the supposition that man 
acts independently of causation; that in the circumstances, and considering 
all influences, he was not impelled to do as he did, and might have done other- 
wise. The error of this notion I have already pointed out ; the stupidity of it 
is most wondrous, for it is an actual contradiction to the first principle of all 
knowledge, the intuition of causation. We instinctively know that every 
change is the effect of an adequate cause ; and thus we are at once aware of the 
fact, that causation governs every modification of substance and every produc- 
tion of excitement and motion ; so that every thing is necessarily what it is ; 
every animal thinks, feels, and acts precisely as it does of necessity ; and it is 
— nonsensical to say that a man could have acted differently to the manner 
ae has. 

The basis of all this turns upon the questions of “fate” and 
“free-will ;” which we are not going to discuss here. In looking 
at causation, or the causes of action, it must not, however, be for- 
gotten, that the dread of punishment is one. It is powerless, in- 
deed, over a few men of strong passions and disregardful of the 
future ; but no one can tell how many are restrained by the law, 
or to what extent the fear of it governs “ every production of ex- 
citement and motion,” or how far law is one of the causes to make 
every man “ think, feel, and act precisely as he does, of necessity ” 
—the peaceful part of society who obey the law, as well as the 
felons who defy it. We may further add, that the theory of 
punishment is interwoven with our very nature. Every fiction 
appeals to it; the rule of poetical justice is founded upon it; and 
when nature is on one side and “argufying” on the other, it is 
necdless to say which will go to the wall. 

The philosophy of causation—or that all acts done by a man are 
links in the chain of his life, and that if we could look at any one’s 
carecr with the eye of omniscience, we should be able to trace 
every action influencing all the future, as 7¢ was influenced by all 
the past—is a doctrine maintained by some of the highest names 
in metaphysies. We are not discussing its correctness ; but let us | 
point its moral—that whilst we should be cautious of committing 
error or fault, not merely for its own sake, but because that com- 
mission may fate us to commit more, every struggle against evil, 
and every practice of good, is not only an advantage in itself, but 
doubly beneficial in its probable influence upon our future actions. 








THE LITERATURE OF THE ANNUALS. 


Fasnion is usually accounted the most baseless of things; and to 

say of any mode of being, that it was a “temporary fashion,” is | 
enough to condemn it,as founded on eaprice alone. It is probable 
that this judgment is not wholly true, and that if we could pene- 
trate to all the causes and relations of things, fashions, as well as 
matters of graver moment, might have their uses and necessities, 
though of a more limited and fleeting kind. Hence a reason why 
would-be fashion-setters very often fail egregiously; why some 
fashions endure, when others, born at the same time, perish; and 
why a departed fashion can so seldom be revived exactly in its pris- 
tine shape. But if this doctrine be doubtful as regards modes, it 
seems true in literature. When the Annuals first began to be the | 
fashion, their engravings not only supplied a want or filled up a | 
vacuum, in furnishing the drawing-room or boudoir table with 
elegant specimens of the arts in a convenient form, and, then, at a 
Very moderate price, but they did more—they stimulated cheap 
engravings, and first proved that a moderate price in art might 
yield a good profit by the number of purchasers it would command. 
Their literature, though of an inferior grade to the form and 
embellishments, had then novelty to recommend it, and its cha- 
racter was more strongly marked. It might be slight, dreamy, | 
devoid of matter, and not very happy in diction; but it was 
original after its kind, and had the spirit and homogeneity which 
Fifteen or sixteen years ago, too, 
the public mind in its literary relaxations was perhaps more 
easily contented than now. In those days, politics were forgotten 
except by dealers in the wares; Mr. CoLBurN was culminating ; 
fashionable novels were the rage, and Mr. Lister was a first-rate 
fictionist: But the public mind has changed, and the Annuals 
have not changed with it, excepting for the worse. Their engrav- 
ings, both in design and execution, are inferior to what they were ; 
of their contributors, some are dead, some have changed their 
Vocation, some are exhausted, the new hands are mere imitators 
of the old; and the result is as if a “free and easy ” manikin of 
the present day were dressed up in the wig, sword, dress-coat, and | 


ruffles of his ancestors, 


| stances of my tale occurred. 


1. These remarks are general, and apply not more to the pre- 
sent year than to some years that have lately passed. Indeed, 
the Oriental Annual, though exhibiting signs of the flaccidity 
which indicates a forced production, and something like exhaus- 
tion to boot, has both character and mark in its pages. For this 
distinction it is partly indebted to its mon-Annual nature, which 
saves it from the commonplace of every-day life, whilst any vio- 
lation of probability is less easily detected; and partly to the 
proprietors having poured new blood into it, in the shape of a 
new editor—Mr. Bacon, the author of First Impressions and 
Studies in Hindostan. 

It is true that this last-named work seems to have run away with 
Mr. Bacon's most vivid impressions and spontaneous thoughts ; 
throwing him back upon leavings and recollections, and driving 
him to compound his volume of the mixed materials of travels, 
personal adventures, geographical remarks, national peculiari- 
ties, and Hindoo tales. For instance, he opens his book with 
an indifferent picture of Terceira, and his own reminiscences of 
the place; he then goes on to Teneriffe, and treats of that ina 
similarly loose and rambling style; neither spot having any 
further relation to India than lying between it and England. 
When, however, he is once fairly arrived in Hindostan, he im- 
proves considerably : though his plan is somewhat crude, and the 


| arrangement of his narrative abrupt, yet the matter has novelty, 


value, and reality. Some of his remarks are just; his deserip- 
tions of natural appearances—scientific picturesque, if we may so 
call it—are striking; and his observations throw light upon 
Indian feelings and institutions. He has also picked up a good 
Many stories, which if somewhat altered by transmission through 
his mind and his language, retain enough of Oriental imagery 
and modes of thought to convey a good representation of Hindoo 
character. Some of them, too, furnish very excellent examples 
of the shrewd, mild, and patient nature of Oriental wisdom, 
either in proverbial sentences or in fabulous story. Of this latter 
kind, is the following fable; which appears to us a very skilful 
and felicitous allegory of the insolence and ingratitude of mean 


' minds swollen by unnatural success. It is introduced into another 


story by a Sanias, (a religious devotee,) who is advocating the 
punishment of an ungrateful man by degradation, instead of a 
severer penalty. 

THE FABLE OF THE MOUSE AND THE SANIAS. 

«© You have all of you heard of the celebrated town and temples of Sanias- 
kotta, in Rusgpoor. That sacred place derives its name from the hero of my 
story, who was a Sanias of high repute, a most holy man, and a powerful 
worker of miracles. . y 

‘* Before I proceed with my tale, I shall inform you how it happened that 
the place was thus named after the Sanias, in order that you may be sensible of 


| his exceeding sanctity. After a life of rigid devotion to his religion, and of 
| the severest penance and pilgrimage, this holy Sanias suddenly withdrew from 


the world, and none were informed of the time or manner of his departure. 
Hundreds of years afterwards, however, when only the tradition of his holiness 
remained, it happened that a Raja of the place was building new works upon 


| the fort; and, while digging the foundation, the workmen were suddenly sur- 


prised by a loud outcry from beneath the solid earth ; and on looking narrowly 
at the spot whence they had withdrawn their tools, they found marks of blood ; 
and seeing the earth move, and hearing the voice continue its complaint, they 


| cleared the spot and found that they had wounded the head of a man who was 


lying in the earth. This proved to be the very Sanias who, hundreds of years 
before, had lived above ground at that place: all the intervening years he bad 
spent in meditation; and still so much was he bent upon the mysteries of his 
own thoughts, that instead of desiring to see the daylight, he requested the 
workmen to cover him up again. He was immediately obeyed; and, instead of 


| building the new fortifications, the Raja ordered the present temples to be 


erected over the spot, as ulso the House of Mendicants and other religious 
buildings, which to this day bear the name of Saniaskotta. 

«¢ Now it was during the lifetime of this extraordinary saint that the cireum- 
That reverend man was oue morning, soon after 
sunrise, seated upon the earth under the broad-spreading shade of a superb 
tamarind tree, around the trunk of which he had built his hut; and while he 
was ruminating upon the fruits of his own wisdom, and preparing spiritual 
food for his daily disciples, a little mouse, mangled and almost dead, fell before 


| him from the talons of a kite, who, having carried him into the tree, was 


about to devour him. ‘ Behold,’ cried the good man, ‘ even the smallest and 
poorest of God’s creatures are worthy of our sympathy and protection; what 


| shall I do to comfort this poor mouse?’ Then taking up the miserable little 
| animal, he caressed it, and took so much care of it, that in a few minutes it 


began to revive; then he gave it rice to eat, and soon restored it to its full 
strength and sleekness. In gratitude for these fond services, the mouse became 


| exceedingly well attached to the Sanias, and felt that, in return for so much 
| kindness, he was ready at any time to lay down his life for his benefactor; and 


would on no account depart from him, but continued daily to partake of his 
rice, and to receive other marks of his favour. 

«It happened that, upon one occasion, while the mouse was playing about 
his patron’s cottage, a large and very ferocious black cat came prowling by, 
who, perceiving the mouse, was preparing to spring upon and devour that poor 
little animal. By good fortune, however, the Sanias was seated readin in front 
of his door, and quickly discovered the jeopardy of his favourite. His heart was 
immediately enlarged with compassion ; and in order to rescue the mouse, he in a 
momient of time transformed him into a cat superior in size and strength to his 
enemy ; so that the bluck cat becoming terribly alarmed, remained not to con~ 
template this wonderful transfiguration, but fled in the fear of annihilation. 

“* Exulting in his increased bulk and newly-acquired strength, and sensible of 
the great peril from which the Sanias had rescued him, the cat failed not to 
exhibit an increased degree of affection towards his protector; and the Sanias 
in return showed that f regarded the animal with fondness, as a signal mark 
of his power and skill, Thus, when he beheld the cat exposed to danger by 
the attack of a fierce dog, he hesitated not to repeat his spell, and at once 
changed him into a larger and more powerful dog than the assailant ; and by 
this means was he a second time delivered by the Sanias from threatening de- 
struction. Not very long after this new instance of the devout man’s supers 
natural power and his benevolence of heart, the dog was attacked by a ferce 
buffalo ; aud the Sanias again befriended him, as he had done before, by. con- 
verting him into a beast of the same genus, but of more formidable appearance, 
so that his antagonist again fled in fear of him, And again, for the same 


reason, did the Sanias transform the buffalo into a rhinoceros, and, the rhine~ 
' ceres inte an elephant 
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«¢ Then the elephant became over-elated at the extraordinary good fortune 
which had befallen him, in being changed from so weak and helpless a creature 
as a mouse into ap elephant of incomparable strength ; and thus rejoicing in his 
newly-acquired might, he wandered to and fro, displaying his terrible prowess 
in various acts of mischief and desolation, until the neighbours, becoming fearful 
as well as angry, exclaimed, ‘ Who is this elephant, that he should thus lay 
waste our gardens and vineyards, and destroy our cattle? Is he not the mi- 
serable mouse whose life the Sanias saved again and again ? and now his usurped 
and unnatural strength is turned against his friends! What manner of elephant 
oe a Truly his ingratitude deserves a severe chastisement: let us destroy 

im.” 

‘¢ Then the elephant became greatly distressed. ‘Is it thus ?’ said he within 
himself; ‘then as long as that Sanias continues to breathe, he will relate the 
story of my former insignificance, and how I have been exalted to my present 
might from the pitiable condition of a dying mouse. This ignominy shall no 
longer cleave to me. The vile Sanias shall die, and with him will perish the 
history of my altered state.’ Having come to this abominable determination, 
the ungrateful elephant rushed upon his benefactor, and would have torn him to 
pieces in an instant; but the holy man, knowing by virtue of his piety and by 
divine intuition, the evil machinations which had sprung up in the heart of the 
elephant, by one blighting glance of his eye paralyzed the limbs of that mon- 
strous brute, and then, pronouncing a word or two of jddoo, and spirting a few 
drops of water in his face, he immediately retransfurmed him into a mouse; 
— convinced that the degradation to his former insignificance would prove a 
much more severe punishment than annihilation could ever be.” 


The subject of the following extract is familiar to most readers 
of books of tropical travel, though Mr. Bacon puts it more dis- 
tinctly. 

CHANGES OF FEATURE IN TROPICAL LANDS, 

The rivers, the rippling brooks, and headlong mountain torrents of old Eng- 
land, continue for ages to run in their wonted courses, their utmost depreda- 
tions being an occasional overflowing of their waters, or the temporary shifting 
of their sands. The records of remote ages show us that, centuries since, our 
forefathers were acquainted with the streams of our lands, wearing very much 
the same aspect, and ‘at least flowing within the same banks as in our own 
days. But it is otherwise with the rivers of India. These vagrant waters, 
from the mighty Ganges to the meanest tributary, are constantly seeking new 
channels, shifting over the plain from city to city, perseveringly undermining 
all barriers, whether natural or artificial, and compelling the husbandmen and 
the villagers to retreat before their irresistible invasions. In many parts, the 
Ganges may be traced to have had its course, but a few years since, distant 
full twenty miles from its present channel: I have known it make a di- 
gression of three or four miles in a single season. This is chiefly attributable 
to the soft and sandy nature of the soil, the peculiarly abrupt and tortuous 
windings of the stream, and the very sudden accumulation of the waters at the 
commencement of the monsoon, suddenly converting the smooth and silent 
river into a turbulent flood, which rolls down from the highlands with terrific 
force, saps or overleaps all opposition, and fills its former bed, while it devas- 
tates the adjacent country, and carves out for itself a new channel, or usurps 
that of some other stream. 

It is not many years since the river Sone—so called from the word sona, 
gold—used to pour its broad waters into the river Ganges, under the walls of a 
small town named Maena: the junction now takes place about four miles lower 
down, at Moued ; which, formerly an inland town, now stands upon a pro- 
jectivg tongue of land washed by both rivers. Neither of these places could 

recognized by its furmer inhabitants, so complete is the transformation. 

A good part of these phoenomena is no doubt attributable to 
the causes Mr. Bacon indicates—the flatness of the plain, the 
looseness of its soil, and the violence of the tropical rains. The 
want of a dense, industrious, and civilized population, who should 
restrain the river by embankments, has something to do with it. 
The Dutch or the Chinese, for instance, would prevent such 
changes of its course; and though they could not stop inunda- 
tions by extraordinary floods, they would guard against annual 
mischief. Nor have the rivers of “ old England” been immutable. 
The discovery of boats and other nautical remains in beds of rivers 
which now run in different chanels, proves this fact. The conver- 
sion of the Isle of Thanet into a little continent, the draining of 
the Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire fens, with many other simi- 
lar places, show, upon a small scale, how much art, with well and 
long-applied labour, can effect in fashioning nature. Nay, a slight 
survey of the Kent and Essex marshes, will show any one, that 
formerly the Thames and Lea spread out their waters in useless 
waste over the low flats, beneath high-water-mark, which now 
stretch on either side of their banks; and which would again be 
overflowed if the water-walls were removed or extensively in- 
jured. 

Here is a sketch of the rose-beds of Bengal. 

Ghazipore stands upon the North bank of the Ganges, about seventy miles by 
water, below Benares. It is not a very extensive town, but is justly celebrated 
as the Gul-istan, the rosebed, of Bengal. In the spring of the year an extent of 
miles around the town presents to the eye a continued garden of roses, than 
which nothing can be more beautiful and fragrant. The sight is perfectly 
dazzling ; the plain, as far as the eye can reach, extending in the same be- 
spangled carpet of red and green. The breezes, too, are loaded with the sweet 
odour which is wafted far across the river Ganges. The flower is cultivated 
thus extensively for the manufacture of rose-water ; that of Ghazipore being 
justly esteemed as surpassing in excellence every production of the sort. 

hether or not this may be attributable to the superiority of the flowers, or the 
process of distillation, I cannot say; but as the roses did not appear to me to 
possess greater fragrance than others of their class, I should rather refer it to 
the latter cause; unless, indeed, it be that the wonderful abundance of the 
material enables them to be more lavish in its decoction than is elsewhere 

ssible. It is no less cheap than excellent : a gallon of the most delicious may 

purchased for seven or eight shillings. They do not, however, understand 
at Ghazipore, the art of distilling the utr of roses in the same perfection as the 
Persians. The spurious compound which they endeavour to palm upon the 
traveller is weak, and possesses a sickly, disagreeable odour foreign to the rose ; 
but the purchaser is often deceived by a little of the true atr being rubbed about 
the stopper and neck of the bottle. The prices demanded for this miserable 
imitation are exorbitant ; the explanation of which I received from one of the 
vendore—he assured me that long experience had taught him that it was part 
of the character of the English to despise every thing cheap, and to consider 
any thing choice and excellent which was extravagantly priced. 


Besides the letterpress, Mr. BACON has also supplied the sketches 
of the elegant but fantastic shapes and decorations of Mogul 
architecture, as well as of the gigantic or luxuriant beauties of 





ey 


tropical landscape, which really illustrate his pages. These 
sketches have received pictorial embellishment from the pencils of 
Rosgrts, STANFIELD, Creswick, and Dippin; but what they have 
gained in picturesque beauty and artist-like effects, they have lost in 
truth of character: the scenes appear denaturalized ; and instead 
of the arid and sultry brilliancy of Oriental climes, we have the 
clouded skies and bleak effects of our moist atmosphere. We 
lately saw some miniature-paintings of Hindoo edifices by a na- 
tive artist; and the difference between the formal minuteness of 
his style was not more remarkable than the stupendous size and 
richness of colour of the massive and splendid structures : they 
gave us a grand idea of the character of Indian architecture, that 
these plates, pretty as they are, by no means realize. 


2. Our old favourite, Friendship's Offering, is in form all that it 
was of yore. There is the embossed binding, with the gilt-edged 
leaves; there is a due intermixture of prose tales with poems, 
long or short, some of which have a slight relation to the plates, 
and some have not. Most of the prose is readable, some of the 
verse is respectable; but the thoughts are feeble; and the tales 
are as little like nature as they well can be, without much of 
point or character to redeem them. The chief exception to this 
is a triad of verse by Barry CorNWALL; the last, or major third 
of which we quote. 

NO. Ill. A LONDON LYRIC. 
( Withoud. ) 
The winds are bitter, the skies are wild, 
From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain ; 
Without, in tatters the world’s poor child 
Sobbeth aloud her grief, her pain! 
No one heareth her, no one heedeth her, 
But Hunger, her friend, with his cold gaunt hand, 
Grasps her throat, whispering huskily, 
* What dost ¢how in a Christian land?” 
( Within. ) 
The skies are wild, and the blast is cold ; 
Yet Riot and Luxury brawl] within ; 
Slaves are waiting, in crimson and gold, 
Waiting the nod of a child of sin. 
The fire is crackling, wine is bubbling 
Up in each glass to its beaded brim, 
The jesters are laughing, the parasites quaffing 
‘* Happiness ”—** Honour "—and all for him! 
( Without.) 
She who is slain 'neath the winter‘weather, 
Ah! she once had a village fame, 
Listened to love on the moonlit heather, 
Had gentleness, vanity, maiden shame. 
Nov her allies are the tempest howling, 
Prodigal’s curses, self-disdain, 
Poverty, misery : well, no matter, 
There is an end unto every pain! 
The harlot’s fame was her doom to-day, 
Disdain—despair ; by to-morrow’s light 
The ragged boards and the pauper’s pall ; 
And so she’ll be given to dusty night. 
Without a tear or a human sigh, 
She’s gone—poor life and its “ fever” o’er. 
Soh ! let her in calm oblivion lie, 
While the world runs merry as heretofore. 
( Within.) 
He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth, 
He who doth rest on his couch of down, 
He it was who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town. 
Liar, betrayer, false as cruel, 
What is the doom for his dastard sin ? 
His peers they scorn; high dames, they shun him ?— 
Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 
There !—yet his deeds are all trumpet-sounded— 
There, upon silken sets recline 
Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 
Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 
Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 
Men of high honour salute him “ friend ;” 
Skies! oh, where are your cleansing waters ? 
World! oh, where do thy wonders end ? 

3. Fisher’s Juvenile Scrup-Book, by AaNes StricKLAND and 
Bernarp Barron, has somewhat deteriorated this year. The spirit 
has not moved the Quaker poet: his subjects are trivial or com- 
mon, and are not elevated by any felicity of thought or expression. 
Miss StricKLANnp has been reading the memoirs relating to Eng- 
lish history during the Tupors and Stuarts; so that most of her 
tales are founded upon historical incidents,—which are instructive 
as far as they are confined to matter of fact, but when the inven- 
tion of the writer is laid under contribution, the prosaic poverty of 
her fiction glares out. This is the judgment of age : children will 
doubtless form a different conclusion ; and were the contents much 
inferior to what they are, the elegant embossing of the binding 
would redeem, in the eyes of little folks, a much worse interior. 


4. Finden’s Tubleaux are this year devoted to illustrate the 
affectations—“ affections” is the word, but our misprint is the 
truer term, so far as the pictures are concerned, at least. As for 
the “ womanly virtues,” we do not find they are more prominently 
set forth than in most romantic tales. Popular names, however, 
and taking titles, coupled with smooth verses and tasteful cos- 
tumes, are the staple attractions of the whole tribe of Annuals; 
and here the tinkle of the rhymes, the glow of pictorial effect, and 
the glitter of the green and gold cover, are combined in perfection. 
It would be folly to look below the glossy surface over which the eye 
glides so smoothly : so let Mr. Perrina's long ladies, so pictu- 
resquely grouped and attired, pass in gay procession without any 
impertinent scrutiny of their form or character; while Miss 
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Mirtrorp’s pleasant descriptions, and the sweet-sounding lines of 
her coadjutors, conjure up such visions as amuse the mind, when 
the brain, o’er-wrought with labour, yields to the dreamy influ- 


ence of the vagrant fancy. 

5. Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book is an omniumgatherum 
of views, portraits, and designs, culled from various sources; the 
subjects (which are all familiar to us) serving to give shape and 
direction to the sparkling jets of L. E. L.’s flowing muse. These, 
tov, are her last gushes of song; and they fall on the ear like 
the echoes of a departed voice. Not that L. E. L. is lost to us 
for ever: the nymph has only vacated this her favourite grotto. 
In plain prose, Miss Lanpon has left England, and changed her 
name: L. E. L. is no more—the initial spell is broken: the next 
rills from her lyric fount will water the burning shores of Africa— 
may it never be dried up! 

We must select a specimen, for “auld langsyne.” When 
L. E. L. in pensive mood struck these few simple chords, she 
forgot that the metre is ill adapted to the English tongue, from 
its sing-song tone. It is impossible to read it without an inyo- 
luntary remembrance of “ Needy knife-grinder.” 

CROSSING THE RIVER TOUSE BY A JHOOLAs 
Light is the bridge across the dark blue river, 
Gracefully swinging, far more like a shadow 
Flung from a cloud, than the work of man and labour. 
Formed of twisted grasses, fragile is the structure, 
Seems it as meant to bear no other burden 
Than sunbeams and moonbeams, dreams, thoughts, and fancies. 
Light is the line it traces on the water, 
Light is the line it traces on the air— 
Made to carry over yellow flowers from the champac. 
Yet must it bear the weight of many burdens, 
Winding around it passes the dark Hindoo, 
Often does it bend, though it breaks not with its freightage. 
Airy bridge! thou art of airy youth the symbol— 
So does its hope bind the present and the future ; 
So slight is the structure which its heart carries onwards. 
Hope’s fairy arches cross human life’s dark river ; 
Frail the support ; while over it there hasten 
All the sweet beliefs that make the morning fair. 
Soon the noontide comes, and the hurried hours grow busy ; 
Morning has passed like a bright and sudden vision ; 
Day has other freightage than its blushes and its dews. 
Slight as is the bridge, yet it can well sustain them : 
Hope carries on life’s passage to the last, 
Aiding in its labour, as it aided in its fancies. 

6. Miss Twamigy's Autumn Ramble on the Wye is a very 
lively and unaffected account of scenes whose picturesque beauty 
we are almost satiated with in descriptions and delineations. 
The lady's pen and the pencil of the artists agree very well 
generally ; and where they do not, she tells us. A due admix- 
ture of antiquarian and traditional lore, and poetic eloquence of her 
own and others’ utterance, gives the necessary importance to the 
narrative of a tour, whose best praise is that it reads like a lady's 
letter to a familiar friend. The plates are engraved by Rap- 
CLYFFE, and illustrated Mr. Roscox’s “ Tourist in Wales.” 








THE ARMY. 

War-orFicz, Oct. 12.—37th Foot—Lieut. P. F. Durham to be Adjt. vice Manners 
who resigns the Adjutancy only, 42d Foot—Lieut. F. J. Wheatley to be Paymaster, 
vice W. A. M‘Dougall, who retires upon half pay. 53d Foot—Lieut, A. F. Bond to be 
Captain, by purchase, v’ce Doyle, who retires; Ensign P, Lempriere to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Bond; J, G. Cooke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lempriere, 
58th Foot—Ensign R. Denny to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Farrar, who retires; J. A. 
C. Petley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Denny, 67th Foot—Staff. Assistant- 
Surg. A. Duncan to be Assist-Surg. vice Smith, who exchanges, 68th Foot—Major 
Sir F. B. Head, Bart. from the half-pay of the Waggon Train, to be Major, vice J. 
Blood, who exchanges; Capt. R. W. Huey to be Major, by purchase, vice F. B, Head, 
who retires; Lieut A. Mainwaring to be Capt. by purchase, vice Huey; Ensign H. G, 
Wynne, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mainwaring. 79th Foot, Quartermaster-Sergt. 
A. Cruickshanks to be Quartermaster, vice A. Cameron, who retires upon half-pay. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. G. R, Smith, from the 67th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Duncan, who exchanges, 

Brevet—Capt. L. Graeme, of the 69ih Foot, to be Major in the Army. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Oct. 9th. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED 
® Marsden and Son, Leeds, hosiers—Camps and Whately, Great Berkhamstead, Hert- 
fordshire, surgeons—M yatt and Yates, Jack field, Shropshire, earthenware-manufacturers 
—Smart and Hardy, York Road, Lambeth, sawyers—Emett and Mason, Liverpool, 
surgeons—Ackroyd and Bridgman, Sheffield, mercers—Newman and Macrae, Liver- 
pool, general-merchants—Abbott and Son, Leek, Staffordshire, silk-manufacturers— 
Sykes aud Tinker, Huddersfield, cloth-millers—Lunt and Husen, Liverpool, brick- 
layers—W, W. and W. J. Cooze, Long Acre, plumbers—Leighton and Murphy, John- 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, printers—Pickup and Livsey, Manchester, flannel fi 
turers—Hutchinson and Co. Wolsingham, Durham, commou-brewers—Heyworth and 
Co, Rio de Janeiro; as far as regards O., J., and L., Heyworth—Heyworth and Co. 
Liverpool ; as far as regards O., J., and L. Heyworth— Piggot and Agnis, Langford, 
Essex, millers—Alstun aud Co. Glasgow, and Dun and Co. Philadelphia, merchants. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Asumore, WintraM, Sheffield, optician, to surrender Oct. 17, Nov. 20: solicitors, 
Mr. Fiddey, Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street ; and Mr. Smith, Sheflield. 
» Couuins, James, .Gillingh ) hire, builder, Oct, 20, Nov. 20: solicitors, 
Messrs. Cuvelje and Co. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Laue; and Mr. Aldridge, 
Poole, Dorset. 

Howme, Joun, Whisten, Lancashire, stone-mason, Oct. 20, Nov. 20: solicitors, 
Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. Heyes and Pemberton, Prescot. 

Winter, HEeNty STEPHEN, Bristol, comb-manufacturer, Oct. 23, Nov. 20: solicitors, 
Messrs. White and Whitmore, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Bevan and Brittan, Bristol. 

5 DIVIDENDS, 

Oct. 29, Brown, Gloucester, victualler—Oct. 31, Morgan, Cheltenham, timber-mer= 
chant—Nov. 6, Read, Laxfield, Suffolk, cordwainer—Nov. 3, Bradley, Hunslet, York- 
Shire, woollen-cloth-manufacturer — Nov. 5, Dawson and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, 
worsted spinners—Oct. 31, Welden, Leckhampton, Gloucestershire, brickmaker—Nov. 
2,W alker, Kingston-upon-Hull, warehouseman— Nov. 1, Bazley, Manchester, cotton- 
manufacturer--Oct, 29, Chesworth, Liverpool, innkeeper. 

CERTIFICATES. 
._ Tobe granted, unless cause be show to the contrary, on or before Oct. 30. 

Rickman, Worcester Street, Southwark, brush-maker—Lingham, Cheltenham, slater 
—Craddock, Store Street, Bedford Square, chemist. 

; SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
M‘Lray, Peter, Glasgow, graiu-merchant, Oct. 16, 31. 
Gorpon, Gzorgx senior, Baukfoot aud Morrison's Haven, potter, Oct, 16, 31. 
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Friday, Oct. 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Lewis and Russell, Birmingham, refiners of metal—S.and J. H. Johnson, Liverpool, 
druggists—J. and T. Tilden, Northfleet, farmers—J. and C. Ball, Southampton, drapers— 
Benbow and Aldridge, Clewer, Berkshire, millers—Mewburn and Chapman, Ball Court, 
Giltspur Street, metal-flatters—Saxton and Chaloner, Sheffield, printers—J.and J. 
Frederick, Portsea, grocers—J., J, and J. Playfoot, Lamberhurst, Sussex, wheel- 
wright—Bailey and Wilson, Welton, Yorkshire, conductors of a seminary—Wason and 
Whittington, Bristol, attornies—Gavins and Bennett, Leeds, whitesmiths—Williams 
and Co. Manchester, silk-throwsters ; as far as regards Makin—Maynard and Barton, 
Curtain Road, fancy box-manufacturer— Bairstow and Co. Halifax, machine-makers ; 
as far as regards Cunliff—Sayles and Co. Eckington, Derby, colliers; as far as regards 
Booker, 

BANERUPTs. 

Cox, Ropert, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, paper-merchant, to surrender Nov. 2, 23: soli- 
citors, Mr. Charters, Newcastle; aud Messrs. Shield and Harwood, Poultry. 

Parsons, Cuarixs Frepericx, Liverpool, money-scrivener, Oct. 30, Nov. 23: soli- 
citors, Mr. Mawdesley, Southport ; and Messrs. Bower and Back, Chancery Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 5, Martin and Barker, Cumberland Market, coal-merchants~Nov. 2, Smith, 
Little James Street, Gray’s Inn Lane, coach-maker—Nov. 6, Viner, Hungerford, 
hop-merchant—Nov. 2, Evans and Eyton, Northumberland Street, Strand, navy-agents 
—Nov. 2, Marsh, Berners Street, banker—Nov. 3, Humphries, Great Yarmouth, vic- 
tualler—Nov. 7, L. and J. Rostron, Salford, manufacturers—Nov. 12, Hind and Clay= 
ton, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Nov. 5, Burgess, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, 
draper—Noy. 6, M’Cann, Great Malvern, builder—Nov. 8, Nickols, Leeds, carpet- 
merchant—Nov. 7. Johnson, Leeds, tailor— Nov. 6, Silvester, Birmingham, Florentine 
button-maker—Nov. 15, Chubb, Portsea, ironmonger—Nov. 23, Bradley, Sheffield, 
horn merchant—Nov. 6, Howell and Hentig, Gloucester, merchants—Nov. 9, Hutch- 
inson, Manchester, merchant, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before jrov. 2. 

Baker, Rotherhithe, ship owner—Lea, Birmingham, builder — Allen, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, silk-throwster—Moore, London, ship owner—Anderton, Bradford, dyer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Woopcocx and Apamson, Leith, merchants, Oct. 17, Nor. 1. 























PRICES CURRENT. ‘ 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturday| Monday; Tuesday|Wednes.| Thurs. Friday. 

3 per Cent.Consols...es++ | 943 94 943 — {933 exd 93% 
DittoforAccount........- 943 943 944 945 94 945 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,....| shut -_— — —— [93hexd) 938 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced ....} shut a -— —  /jl0lexd; 101 
New 34 per Cents.......-.} 102g 1024 102} 102¢ 102% 102¢ 
Long Annuities.......... | shut — — — =‘/ldpexd 154 
Bank Stock, perCt....+.- shut — -—— — /[203¢exd|} 203% 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct......| 261 —— | = ae — 
Exchequer Bills,2d.p.diem.| 69 pm 7 71 a1 71 69 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent... | — — | 68 pm 7 70 — 











FOREIGN FUNDS. : 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evenings) 


































Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 84 | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.. —— 
Austrian ..cccseeesees FD — —— _ Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — | —= 
Belgian... ° -5 — 104 | Mississippi (New)..... 6 -- | 94 ex d 
Brazilian... -5— 79% Neapolitan of 1824....5 — — 
Buenos Ayres... 6 — — New York(payble.1858) 5 — | 94 
Chilian ........c0000. 6 — — | Ditto ditto 1837) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824 ....6 — —— | Ohio......ccccccceree 6 — | _ 
Danish......sccccsces _ 742 + Pennsylvania(payl838)5 — 96 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 54e Peruvian ..ccccccccees G6 — | — 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100¢ Portuguese ....sessee. 3 — | QF 
French..ccccccccccoee 3 — | SIE 50c Ditto ....cccccosccee 5 — | F3t 
Ditto... .cccocccccesee § — Of Oc Ditto New ..cscecsoee dd — 33¢ 
Greek of 1825....+0062 5 — — | Prussian......sscoceee 4 — | —— 
56 — 96 Russian of 1822 .....6. 5 — | 112 
‘ 5 — — __ Ditio (Metallic) ......5 — os 
Ditto .ccccccsccccees 6 — — = Spanish Consolidated... 5 — ' 18% 
SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ........-| ——= |(Commercial Docks.....6..e+0.| ——= 
Bolanos ....eceee see} —— | Eastand West India ee} 110 
Brazilian Imperial .. ° -— London...... eeceeee ee 61 
British Iron .....-+seeeeeees . $ | St. Katherine ........+0- ecneont Meee 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) .| —— | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... | —— 
United Mexican .....-+.++. -+-| —— | London Westminster Bank .... 23% 
Australian Agricultural .......- | 46 | National Provincial Bank..... 35 
Canada Company....-.ee..+++| 30¢ | Provincial Bank of Ireland .,.. 42¢ 
General Steam Navigation.....| 23 | | 





GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, OCT. 12. 
s 









8 8 s. ° ° & % & 
Wheat,Red New 60to62 Rye, New..,...30..36 Maple.,...+. 37 ..38 Oats, Peed. 21 ., 24 
re 63... 65 Barley, Stained 30., 33 White ....00- 40.. Fine... 24 .. 26 
White, New., 62.. alting...... 34 .. 36 Boiler 46... 48 
Fine.... . 6. Malt, Or E ae 
Superfine Fine...... Old 





Old .sccoreeeO oe O Pens, Hog 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* 






















































@23.10d. to 39. 2d to 88 6d. .icsceae 38- 4d.to Ss.10d. to 48 4 
3 4 ow 38 8 o €¢ 6 we & U6 
oo 4 a7 2 ew 0 O 
ee ee eo 5 0 ow & 6 
0 0 w 90 wo 0 0 wow 0 @ 
* 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good..scesersorees L158 LO12ZIS. weve 638 tO L155, 0 eee 1005. tO 1185. o..4. 805.to I128 
Inferior... eoee 95 oe 100 noee O we O weove 80 « 9) 6) .. 140 
New..ee 0 o oO 
Clover.....e0+ sooo 126) 2 130 - 100 .. 126 oe 132 
Straw, Wheat wronsesseee 46 -- 48 ee oe 38 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, | METALS. ‘ 
Per Quarter (Imperial) o: Englandand Wales | Iron, in Bars. ws lol, 08.0d... 0 0 
Wheat......+- 665 54. | Rve.. e+ 365, 7d. | Tin, in Bars 7 @. 47 8 
et 5 Quicksilver 38.00 8 
Copper, Cak 00.000 
Lead, Pig .. scceee 50.000 
BULLION. 
Gold, Portugal, in Coin ......peroz.0 . 08. d 
sees Foreign, in Bars eo 3 WY 
«+++ New Doubloons  @ 0 
Town-made. - | Silver, in Bars, Standa’ i © “i 
Seconds .. cove New Dollars ..ss00+ + 0 ¢@ 
Essex and ee 
COALS. 
ee ee nee Wall’s End. Best ...... per ton 23s, to2ds. Ode 
BREAD.,,.8d.to l0d.the 4ib, Loal Sas Walielee widsaedae 19 .. 20 
BUTTER....Bestresb 143.04 perdoz 
SUGAK. 
HOPS. Mu-covado....ceecceee percwl. S18 5d,to @ 
Kent Pockets..,..... + | Molasses. .ccccccccccccsceccccccce. S8ce @ 











Choice Ditto... 















Sussex Pockets, 
Superfine Ditto,, Rape Oil s 
seeees ME 
POTATOES. Lin-eed Oil... ? eves o 
Scotch Reds ....perton.0/. 03.0d. to 0!.03,0d | Linseed Oil Cake at the Mill, --per1000 12 @ 
Middling.e.. seweee 115 0 ae 0 0 0 | Rupe Cnke. 10... oe seseeePer ton ¢ 0 
eccccnecce 2 5 O of 215 6 Raw Fat, per stome..sovererees 3# Bde 


ATCesceccee 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN 


On Monday, HAMLET. After which the MARRIAGE 
OF FIGARO. 

On Tuesday, a New Drama, called the FORESTERS ; 
with the Farce of HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS, 
And THE ORIGINAL. 

On Wednesday, the LADY OF LYONS. After which 
FRA DIAVOLO. 

On Thursday, OTHELLO, with the CABINET. 
Doors opened at half-past Six, Performances to com- 

mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s.6d. Pit, 

2s. 6d.; Second Price, ls. 6d. Lower Gallery, 1s. 6d. ; 

Second Price, ls Upper Gallery, ls.; Second Price, 64. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Unprecedented Attraction—Bayaderes and Com- 
any. New Nautical) Drama—Mrs. Honey and Mrs. 
eeley. Revived Adelphi Drama—Mrs. Yates. Third 
Week of the interesting and curious Performance of the 
BAYADERES, or Indian Daucing Priestesses. 
Monday, and during the Week. 
A RACE FOR A RARITY ; or the BAYADERES, 
After which, a New Burletta, ealled the 
LAW OF BRAHMA! orthe HINDOO WIDOW. 
In which the BAYADERES will perform, 
A New Nautical Burletta, called 
BLUE JACKETS; or Her Majesty’s Service. 
After which, will be revived 
SIR ROGER OE COVERLEY, Toconelude with 
FANNY SIMS, THE MISTRESS OF ARTS, 
Boxes, 4s.—Hulf-price, 2s. Pit, 2s. — Half-price, ls. 
Gallery, ls.—Half price, 6d. Half-price at half-past 
8. Doors open at a quarter to 6, commence a quarter to7. 


OYAL SOCIETY’S HORTICUL- 
TURAL EXHIBITIONS, Egyptian Hall, 








Piccadilly. 
SATURDAY next ..........Ocroper 20, 
SATURDAY ......0....0.. NOVEMBER 17, 


PATRIA Yo 0s <n ccs 00evon December 15, 
Tickets, which will be admitted on either of the Days, 
may be had of Messrs. Brown, Seedsmen, at the Hall, 
and Messrs. SEAMAN and Warner, Cornhill. Admission 
on the day, 5s. 


YI.HE MODEL of the BATTLE of 

WATERLOO, covering a space of 420 square 
feet, and containing 190,000 Figures, is now open for ex- 
hibition at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Admittance 
One Shilling. Opeu from ten till five in the Morning, 
and _ six till nine in the Evening, brilliantly illumi- 
nated. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The Mag- 

nificeut Steam-ships LONDON, DUNDERF, and 

PERTH, will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wap- 
ping, as under: 

The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 17th Oct. 

—11 Forenoon. 
The LONDON, Capt. Ewr1ne, Wednesday, 24th Oct. 
— 1 Afternoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping, 

EvizaBeta Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 


wOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, thronghout Ene.tanp and Wates. 
Established 1772. 
Presipent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon Sir F. Burdett, Bt M.P. 
Rt. Hon.Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. | Charles Ed. Pigou,Esq. 
TReasURER—LBenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Avprrors—Jolin Pepys, Esq. aud Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 
Ata Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the 3d Day of October 1838, the Cases of 175 
Petitioners were considered, of which 135 were approved, 
19 rejected, 13 inadmissible, and 8 deferred for inquiry, 
Since the Meeting held on the Ist of Aug. 202 Debtors, 
of whom !63 had Wives and 484 Children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England aud Wales, the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 764i. lls. Td. and the fol- 
lowing 
Benefactions received since the last Report. £ s. a. 
The London Knot of Friendly Brothers of St. 


















Patrick, per Col. E. B. Frederick........... 33 6 8 

he Executors of Miss Maria Calvert, Legacy. 19 19 0 
BESET EN 5 <.5.0:550 coms.es 2 0 0 
Francis Foster, Esq. per Messrs. Coxand Co... 5 0 0 
A Friend, per Treasurer 5 0 0 
The Executors of Margaret Dowager Countess 

Powleit, Legacy, per Treasurer ............ 0 0 
Mr. Hanby, Treaswer of the Cholmondeley 

Charities, Second Donation, per Treasurer ..100 0 0 
William Gray, Esq. per Messrs. Hoare ....A. 5 0 0 
Josiah Martin, Esq. ditto ............ ee ee A. 3 3 0 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell 
Esq. the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monds, Her , Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; 
and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, Strand, where 
the Books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity. and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday inevery Month. Josera Lunn, Secretary, 





FULA, &e.—BUTLER’S COMPOUND CON- 
CENTRALED DECOCTION, or FLULD EXTRACT 
of SARSAPARILLA, is allowed by Medical Men to be 
the best (as it is the original) of the now numerous con- 
eentrated preparations recommended for making the 
Compound Decoction of Sursaparilla. A dessert spoontul 
of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute half-a-pint 
of deeoetion of the usual strength. It is generally pre- 
scribed as an alterative in Serojula, Scurvy, Eruptions 
of the Skia, and all Cutaneous Diseases; also has been 
found extremely useful in Chrouic Rheumatism, and in 
gecondary symptoms, and a Remedy for the improper use 
of Mercury. Prepared and Sold in 4s. 6d. 10s., and 20s, 
Bottles, by Tomas Burier, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, 
eoruer of St. Paul's Churchyard, Loudon, and 20, Water- 
loo Place, opposite the Post-oftice, Edinburgh; and (au- 
thenticated by a fae-simile of his signature, with his 
address engraved in the accompanying labels) may be 
procured of any respectable Chemist aud Druggist. Of 
whom may be obtained also “ Butler’s Alkaline Solu- 
tion,” which is frequently ordered by Physicians to be 
taken along with the Decoction of Sarsapurilla, 





N R. PATCH, late Fellow of Wadham 
{ College, Oxford, continues to RECEIVE PUPILS 
in the Classics and Mathematics, at his Residence, No. 6, 
Grafton Street East. For Particulars, apply to Messrs, 
Taytor and Watton, 28, Upper Gower Street. 


OYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 
OFFICE, 5, LANCASTER PLACE, WATER- 
LOO BRIDGE, LONDON. 
Banters—The Cashiers of the Bank of England, 

The Annuities are payable half-yearly in London to 
the order of Annuitants, without the expense of a power 
of attorney, the signature to such order being witnessed 

by some respectable person on the day it bears date. 
The beuefit arising from the BXCHANGE OF A PORTION 





ee, 
PROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE | 
and ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham Place 
Blackfriars, London, Established in 1826. ” 
Drrecrors., 
W. G. Hayter, Esq. M.P. Robert Palk, Esq. 
Charles Johnston, Esq. William U. Sims, Esq, 
John T, Kemble, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq, 
J.G.S. Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S. | Le Marchant Thomas,Esq 
Trustees, j 
John Deacon, Esq. John G. Shaw Lefevere, Esq. F.Rg§ 
William Unwin Sims, Esq. . 
In this Office Assurers for the whole term of life hay. | 
the option, as most accords with their views and 
circumstances, either of securing a certain sum at death 
at a low rate of Premi or of ipating in three. 
quarters of the net profits of the On paying an 


Seed 





Company 





OF PROPERTY FROM THE Stocks to the purch of an 
Annuity, needs scarcely any explanation. An individual 
whose income from the Funds is scanty, might with great 
advantage sell out a portion, which at the present prices 
+ eihedt age fap 


d rate of Premium, 

The following are the annual Premiums for the asgyy.. 
ance of 100. on a healthy life in either case. 
WITHOUT PROFITs. 





of stucks would p of in- 
come, and yet reserve sufficient disposable property tc 
answer all the purposes of a legacy, &e.&c, Forinstance, 
a person aged 65 would,ror a SUM WHICH IN THE Funps 
ONLY P 3 A} hase au Annuity for life of more 
than 137. 10s. 

Proposals for the purchase of Annuities must contain 
the name, age, description, and occupation of the parties 
on whose life the Annuity is required, together with the 
particulars of when and where baptized, or other evidence 
ofage. Proper forms for such proposals may be had from 
Ten till Three, daily, at the principal Office, 5, Lancaster 
Place, Strand, London, and of any of the Country Agents. 


HE FREEMASONS and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and 

REVERSIONARY INTEREST COMPANY, 

1l, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
CAPITAL, £500,000, 

In 25,000 Shares of 20/. each. Deposit 1/. per Share. 

One-tenth of the profits of each district will be annually 
applied to such benevolent purposes, connected with Free- 
masonry, as the Provincial Grand Lodye of such district 
shall approve. The teuth of the profits of the Metropo- 
litan district to be applied by the United Grand Lodge 
of Eugland. PATRONS. 

Rt. Hon. the Earl of Digby. | Rt. Hon. Lord Saltoun. 

Kt. Hon. the Earl of Mex- | Rt. Hon. Chas. Tennyson 
borough, P.G.M. West D’Eyucourt, M.P. P.G.M, 
Riding of Yorkshire. of Lincolnshire. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Reay. Gn.SirJ.O’ Halloran, K.C.B. 

DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Henry Dundas Campbell, Chairman. 
William Cumming, Esq. Geo, Goldsmith Kirby, Esq. 
Frederick Dodsworth, Esq. | Rich. Alexander Price, Esq. 
James Jephson, Esq. James Stephenson, Esq. 
William King, Esq. Capt. Wm. Spencer Webb 

AUDITORS 

Josh. King, LL.D. F.C.P.S. {| Rev. Hamnett Ho'ditch, 
&c. President of Queen’s F.C.P.s. &c. President of 
College, Cambridge. Caius Col, Cambridge. 

BANKERS—The London and Westmiuster Bank, 

MEDICAL ADVISERS, 
H.U. Thompson, Esq. M.D. | T. King, Esq. Maddox St. 
LEGAL ADVISERS. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, M.P | William Hayes, Esq. 

‘The advantays of this Company are as follow: 

1. To the Assured requiring Profits.—The whole of 
the profits of their own class will, after deducting all the 
expeuses of the establishment and their share of the 
charity, at the end of the first five years, and from that 
time trienuially, be divided amongst themselves. 

2. The option of taking those profits in cash, adding 
to the policy, diminishing the premium, or effecting an 
annuity for the remainder of life at a certain age. 

3 Tothe Assured not participating in Profits.—Pre- 
miums much below those of most other offices, 

4. Facilities for effecting loans ou security of the 
policies. 

5. To both Classes— Increasing or decreasing pre- 
miums at their option. J P 

6. Half the amount of premiums may remaia unpaid, 
at 5/. per cent. interest, on the security of the policies for 
the first five years. 

7. Policies not forfeited if premiums unpaid at the sti- 
pulated period, but may be revived if health the same. 

8. No error, but only fraud, to vitiate a policy. 

9. Policies and premiums may be reduced if circum- 
stances require it, and the overplus paid be considered as 
paid in advance upon the reduced policy. 

10. All claims to be settled within three months after 
satisfactorily proved, or earlier on an allowance of dis- 
count. 

1. The advantages to Shareholders are a Dividend of 

5 percent. interest on their shaves—the whole of the 

profits arising from the proprietary class, deducting its 

share of the charity—profits arising from the purchase 
of reversions — profits arising from the purchase and 
granting annuities. 

12. The Bonuses at the Equitable and other Societies, 
which divide profits at long intervals, may be assured at 
this office. 

A Table, showing the Annual Premiums required for the 
Assurance of 100/ on a Single Life, ‘or the whole Du- 
ration. with or withont a Participation of Profi s. 





+» P 


























Age next Without Profits | With Profi:s, or 
Birthday. | or Proprietary. | Modern Matual. 
£s. 2. £8. a. 
15 110 6 114 8 
20 113 6 117 9 
i 25 riz 6 3.3 2 
30 > 2° 275 
35 293 214 3 
40 217 5 3 210 
45 3 711 3 13 11 
50 42 6 49 3 

















Other tables, giving the premiums for all the varieties 
of lite assurance, may be had at the office. 

Applications for Shares to be made at any of the 
branches of the Londou aud Westminster Bavk ; or for 
Shares, Policies, or Annuities, to G. G. Kirsy, Esq. 
Managing Director, 11, Waterloo Place. 

District Boards will be formed trom the Brethren of 
Lodges, who will superintend the business tor the benefit 
of the Masoury and the {nstitution. Agents, being share- 
holders, witl be speedily appointed in all the privetpal 
towns in the United Kingom, and early applications 
(post paid) for such appointments should be made, ac 
companied by the names of two respectable references in 
London. 


Age 20..41 11 8 | 3U..42 22 | 40..42 17 | 50..4408 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20.£1 16 11 | 30.£2 9 2| 40.£3 6 6 | 50.44 lag 


A division of the net profits will take place quinquen. 
nially. Bonuses accrue on all beneficial policies oy 
which three annual premiums shall have been paid, at 
the time a division occurs; and the holders of such 
Policies have the option either of receiving their bonuses 
in a present sum, or of having them applied in augmen. 
tation of their Policies, or in reduction of their future 
Premiums, 

Assurers on the non-bonus system may contract to pay 
their premiums either in one sum, in a given number of 
payments, in annual, half yearly, or quarterly payments, 
or in any other way most suitable to their convenience, 

Officers inthe Army and Navy when in active service, 
persons afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and | 
such as are going beyond the limits of Europe, are also © 
Assured at moderate rates, i 

Prospectuses and all necessary information may be ob. f 
tained at the Office. 

Proposals can be passed daily. ' 

Micaaer, Sawarp,Secretary. | 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCK 
COMPANY, 
No.1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000, 
Directors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. | Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R. Irvine, Esq, 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand, jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Heury L. Smale, Esq. 
Joho Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 
Solicitor—Wm. Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic and com- 
plete data. 

Increasing Ratesof Premium on anew and remarkable , 
plan, for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life thau in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
ments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’clock, 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 
Policy. 

‘ Allclaims payable within One Month after proof of 
eath. 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

A liberalCommission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 


Premium per Cent. per Annum payable duiing 
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.| First Five SecondPive| Third Five |Pourth Five! Remainder 
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Age 

ears. ears. eats. | | Me. 
yo}1 1 0]1 510/11011/116 9\2 3 8 
30/1 6 4/112 2|119 1/2 7 44217 6 
40 1161}2 4 4)214 6/3 7 3|4 3 4 
50/216 713 9 4,4 5 5/5 6 3\613 7 


| 
| 


Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 


RIZE CUPS.—New and Second-hand 
SILVER PRIZE CUPS are offered at very RE- 
DUCED PRICES, and selections may be made from 2 
great variety, both of sizes and patterns, at T. COX 
SAVORY’S, Goldsmith and Watchmaker, 47, Cornhill, 
Loudon, (Seven Doors from Gracechurch Street.) A 
sheet of Drawings of Cups will be forwarded by post as 
a single letter in answer to a post-paid application, 





EFAY’S GRAND POM MADE. 
This extraordinary preparation cures, by two or 
three exterual applications, Tic Douloreux, Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Lumbayp, and Sciatica, and all painful A ffections 
of the Nerves, giving instantaneous relief in the most 
severe paroxysms. It has been extensively employed in 
the public and private practice of several French Physi- 
cians, who have declared that in no case have they found it 
to failin curing those formidable and tormenting mala- 
dies. Since its introdue iow into England, it has in every 
ease fully maintained the high character its unrivalled 
success has obtained for iton the Continent. Patients 
who had for years drawn on a miserable existence, and 
many who had lost the use of their limbs by Rheamatism 
and Paralysis, have, by a few applications, been restored 
to health, strength, and comfort, after electricity, galva- 
nism, blisteriug, veratrine, morphia, colchicum, and all 
? the usual remedies had been found useless. Its astonish- 
ing and almost miraculous effects have also been expe 
rienced in the cure of Nervousand Rheumatic Pains of the 
Head and Face, Paralytic Affeetions, Contracted and 
Stiff Joints, G:andular Swellings, Pains of the Chest and 
Bones, Chronic Rheumatism, Palpitatiou of the Heart, 
&ec. It requires no restraint from business or pleasure. 
Sold, by the appointment of Jzan Leray, the Inventor, 
by his sole Agent, Sriruina, Chemist, No. 86, Hit 
Street, Whitechapel, who will answer any inquiries (if 
by letter, post paid) respecting it, and also show letters 
received from numerous patients who have been benefited 
by its application. It can be sent to any part of the 
world, upon enclosing a remittance, and any - of 





London, carriage free, Sold im pote at 4s. 64, 
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Orrice oF OnpNANCE, Ist Oct. 1838, 
HE Principal Officers of her Majesty’s 
Ordnance do hereby give notice, that they will sell 
by Public Auction, at the Tower, on Tuesday 23d and 
Wednesday 24th instant, at 11 o’Clock in the forenoon 
precisely, sundey Lots of Old Stores, consisting of Mili- 
tia Clothing, Great Coats, Boots, Bedding, Knapsacks, 
Flags and Bunting, Iron-pots, Cast-iron Boilers, Iron 
Bedsteads, Copper Kettles, Fenders, Tools, Drums, Fifes, 
Bugles, Trumpets, Staves, Chests, Tin-ware, Old Brass, 
Lead, Iron, Steel, Rope, Canvas, Firewood, and various 
other effects. The whole of which may be viewed at the 
Tower, as expressed in the Catalogues, one week previous 
to the Sale, (Sundays excepted) from 10 o’Clock till 4, 
upon application to the Principal Storkeeper’s Office at 
that place, where Catalogues of the Lots, and Conditions 
of the Sale, will be delivered to those Persons who may 


apply for the same. 
By Order of the Board, 
R. Brnam, Secretary, 











8, New Burlington Street, October 13. 


B EN THULE Y'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


M* 
Just Reapy. 


j. 
A WINTER’S JOURNEY (TATAR) FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO TEHKAN, 
By Janes Bariuie Frazer, Esq. 
Author of “ The Kuzzilbash,” ‘“ Persian Princes,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


It. 
LEGEND AND ROMANCE: AFRICAN AND 
EUROPEAN, 
By Ricwarp Jouns, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


IIL. 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, Esq. 
COMEDIAN. 
By Mrs. Matuews. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


MELTON DE | MOWBRAY. 
A Noveu. 3 vols. 
Now Reavy. 


Vv. 

ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS IN THE THREE GREAT 
EMPIRES OF AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND 
TURKEY. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and other Plates, 


VI. 
CAPTAIN GLASCOCK’S “LAND SHARKS 
AND SEA GULLS.” 
A Novet. 
3 vols. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


VII. 
SIR JOHN ROSS’S MEMOIRS and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


III. 
MRS. TKOLLOPE'S 
“ROMANCE OF VIENNA.’ 
In 3 vols. 
“A cleverly written novel, full of lively romantic 
scenes.” — Atheneum. 
Ricnarp BentLey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisherin Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Tn 8vo. with 23 Plates, aud many Cuts, Price 10s. 6d. 


V IEWS OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS, 
In a Series of Letters to a Lady. 
By J.P. Nicuor, LL.D. &.R.S.E. Proressor of Practical 
Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 

“How maaifold, O God, are thy works! In wisdom 
thou hast made them all.”’ 

“One of the most interesting expositions of the most 
stupendousand soul-subduing subjects thatever came un- 
der our notice.”’—Syectator. 

“ The subject is a splendid one, and the motive of the 
author highly laudable; for what better deserves the 
name of Christian Philosophy, than to teach mankind 
how to understand and admire the stupendous works of 
the Creator?” — Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“ This most successtu! effort to place the gorgeous spoils 
of science atthe feet of the people.’— Northern hig. 

“ Thisisa popular, elegant, and beautitully illustrated 
exposition of the astonishing discoveries in the science of 
Astronomy.” —Leeds Mercury. 

Wm. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
London; G. Phillip, Liverpool ; J. Henderson, Mauches- 
ter; and J. Cumming, Dubiin, 












Now Ready, in 1 vol, Svo. with Illustrations, Price 21s. 


ALLOON;; or, the Theory and 
Practice of Aerostation, 

Also comprising tlhe Details of the late Aerial Expedi- 
tion to Germaay, and a Catalogue of all the persons 
who have ascended from the Moutgoltier to the Nassau 
Balloon. By Tuomas Monck Mason, Usq. 

“ Independent of the value of the scientific details, the 
Curious descriplivous and auecdotes, and striking illus- 
trations, reader it the most interesting book published 
his season.” — Morning Chronicle. 

“ He considers the wliole subject of aerostation. It can- 
hot be read without impariing much information.’— Lite. 
tary Gazetie, 






2. 

Just Published, small vo. Price 8s. with Maps of the 
Route and Authentic Table of the Days of Arrival and 
Departure of the Foreign Steam-boats, the Distances, 
Prices Charged, &e. 

A GUIDE TO TRAVELLERS ALONG THE 
DANUBE, to Constantinople, Smyrna, Ephesus, Athens, 
the Morea, and the loniau Islands. Returuing by Venice, 
through Switzerland and Paris, to London. Showing how 
this most interesting and hitherto most expensive Tour 
may be accomplished at an expense of 120, in Four 
Months, By Ricaarp Craripae. Esq. 


Just Published, Price 8s. 
IF THE 


CONVENT. 
By a Prorrstanr Lapy, 


TALES 


e 
Just Ready, Price 21s, 
A PICTURESQUE PANORAMA OF THE 
RHINE, 
; By A. Burer. 

The Drawing is excellently managed, and asa speci- 
men of Lithographic Art, most beautiful, and will bear 
somparison with the finest etching, 

F.C. Westuey, 2, Child’s Place, Temple Bar, 











GS PECIMENS of the following NEWS- 

PAPERS are iv the course of distribution, free of 
expense, to avy person who will send a letter, post paid, 
to the Office, 343, Strand— 

THE COURT GAZETTE and FASHIONABLE 
GUIDE, 

THE GARDENERS’ GAZETTE and WEEKLY 
JOURNAL of SCLENCE. 





This Day is Published, neatly bound in roan, and 
lettered, Price 4s. 12mo. 
POPULAR DICrIONARY OF 
FACTS AND KNOWLEDGE, for the use of 
Schools and Students, with several Hundred Evugravings 
on Wood, 
By the Rev. S. Barrow, 

Author of ‘‘ Questions on the Old and New Testaments,” 
“ TheSchool Bible,” “ Sermons for Schools,” &c. 
Fifth Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 
London; Wiitram Epwarps (late Scarcyerp and 
Lerrermay,) 12, Ave Maria Lane. 

Of whom may also be had, bound in roan, and lettered, 
Price 4s. 12mo. 

A LEGACY OF AFFECTION, ADVICE, AND 
INSTRUCTION, from a Retired Governess to the 
Present Pupils of an Establishment for Female Educa- 
tion, which she conducted upwards of Forty Years. 

A New Edition, revised and corrected. 





Just Ready, royal 18mo, Price 3s. cloth, 


HE WRITER’S and STUDENT’S 
GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; 
after the model of that written by the late Winutam 
Consett, Esq. but divested of all political illustrations 
and offensive personal allusions: In a series of Letters 
from a Father to his Son, arranged in numbered sections ; 
with numerous Questions on each Letter, a Guide to 

Correct Punctuation, &c. 

By the Author of the “ Writer’s and Student's 
Assistant.” Also, 

A New Edition, with very considerable Additions and 
Improvements, with an Index of every Word, Price 
3s. in cloth, 

HE WRITER'S and STUDENT’S 
ASSISTANT; or a Compendious Dictionary of 

English Synonyms; rendering the more common Words 

and Phrases into the more elegant or scholastic, and 

pointing out the distinction between such of the words 
as are frequently, in error, used synonimously. 
© This little work is calculated at once to accelerate 

literary composition, and to assist in establishing a 

correct and elegant style, both in speaking and writing.” 

— Gentleman's Magazine. 

Warrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





OLLENDORFF’S METHOD OF LEARNING 
GERMAN, 
Just Ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. with the Writing, 16s. bds. 


NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE 
in SIX MONTHS. Adapted to the German. 
By H. G. OLLenpDorFF. 

This is the only English edition sanctioned by Mr. 
Ollendorff, and he deems any mere translation of his 
German work totally inadequate for the purposes of 
English instruction, and for the elucidation of the method 
so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall and 
other en.iuent writers. Each copy will have the signa- 
ture of the Author, and auy imitation of it, or attempt 
at counterfeit, will be instantly prosecuted. 

Also, by the Same, can be had separately, 8vo, 
Price 2s. sewed, 
ERMAN WRITING SIMPLI. 

TW FLED; or, the Art of Acquiring German Wri- 
ting in Two Lessons. 

Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and Dutau 

aud Co. Soho Square. 





Foolscap 8vo. illustrated by numerous Wood -euts 
by Baxter, 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
_ SEA-SIDE COMPANION ; 
or, Marine Natural History. 
By Miss Roperts. 

“This is just such a book as the curious in natural 
history ought to have with them in their rambles on the 
sea-side. * ® The Wood-cut embellishments (by Bax- 
ter) are iu the finest style of the art.’”—Sunday Ti mes. 

By the Same Authoress, 
Foolscap 8vo. with several superior Wood Engravings, 
the Second Edition, 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


HE CONCHOLOGIST’S 
COMPANION, 
©“ This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite 
little volume.” —Wew Monthly Magazine. 
Also, by the Same, |2mo. 6s. cloth lettered. 


HE WONDERS of the VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM DISPLAYED. 

“ The interesting facts relative to the vegetable eco- 
nomy are brought together in an easy and familiar stvle, 
aud the sentiments and reflections savour of honourable 
intentions and rational piety.’’—Monthly Review. 

London: Waitraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Just Published, Fitth Edit. ia 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s cloth 
with a Map of Ireland and a Chart of the Shannon, 


. y ’ 

NGLIS'’S JOURNEY throughout 

IRELAND, during the Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn of 1834, 

“His candid, lucid, and masterly description of this 
unhappy but fine country, will assist all parties in form- 
ing a conclosien as to the proceedings best to be adopted 
with respect to it.” —Stanaard. 

“Indispensable to every traveller, tourist, or visiter to 
Ireland.” —Sun. A 


so, 
| iaieeer S TOUR through NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, and DENMAKK. 
5th Edit pus 8vo. with a Map. Price 9s. cloth. 
“A most delightful volume.” —Laterary Gazette. 


And 
| NGLIS'S JOURNEY through the 
SOUTHERN PROVINCES of FRANCE, the 
PYRENEES, and SWITZERLAND. 4th Edit. 1 vel. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
** An admirable guide.”— Jha Bull. 
Wuitrakex and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





ELEGANT FAMILY AND SCHOOL PRESENTS, 
This Day is Published, New Editions, highly 
embellished, of the 
ABLES OF ESOP AND GAY, 

In royal 32mo. viz. 

THE FABLES OF ESOP, with 153 beautiful Wood- 
cuts, in 1 vol. Price 3s. 6d. iu boards; and the FABLES 
OF GAY, with 100 ditto, 1 vol. Price 3s. in boards, 

London: Printed for Booker aud Dolman, 61, New 
Bond Street; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.; Tegg and Son; and C, Whittingham. 


Now Publishing, in medium 8vo. uniform with “ Byron’s 
Works,” and the “ Curiosities of Literature,” the 
TANDARD LIBRARY EDITION 

of the following works :— 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. ls. 
SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, ls- 
SCOTT’S MARMION. Is. 2d, 
CRABBE’S BOROUGH. A Poem. 1s. 4d. 
KIRKE WHITE’S POETICAL WORKS. ls. 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Is, 
BLIGH’S NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF 

THE BOUNTY. Is. 4d. 

London; WrtuutaM Srrtu, 113, Fleet Street; Fraser 
aud Co. Edinburgh ; and Curry and Co, Dublin. 
DR. URE’S NEW WORK, 
This Day, in 8vo, Parts 1 and 2, and Nos. 1 to 7, of 
DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 
& FACTURES, and MINES; containing a clear- 

Exposition of their Principles and Practice. To be com- 

pleted in Ten Monthly Parts, 5s. each, aud 50 Weekly 

Nos. 1s. each, illustrated by upwards of One Thousand 

Engravings on Wood. 

By Anprew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., M.G.S., M.A.S., &e, 
London: Loneman, Oxme, and Co, 
*,* Advertisements for Part 3 must be sent to the 

Publishers on or before the 25th inst. 











Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty the Queen. 
This Day is Published, Price 14s. embossed cloth, 


N APOSTOLICAL HARMONY of 
the GOSPELS: founded on the Most Ancient 
Opinion respecting the Duration of Saviour’s Ministry, 
and exhibiting the Succession of Events in close ac- 
cordance with the Order of the two Apostolical Evange- 
lists. With Dissertations, Notes, and Maps, Second 
Edition, By Lanr Careenter, LL.D. 
London: Loneman and Co.; and SMarLFreL.p & Son, 
By the same Author, recently Published, 
A DISCOURSE on CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM, 
delivered on occasion of Her Majesty’s Coronation, 
With copious Notes. Price 1s. 6d. 


Published this Day; in 2 vols. 8vo. 
HREE EXPEDITIONS INTO 
the INTERIOR of EASTERN AUSTRALIA. 
With Descriptions of the recently explored Regions of 
AUSTRALIA FELIX, 
And of the present Colony of 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By Major T. L. Mrrcwett, F.G. S. and M.R.G.S. 

“ The illustrations amount to the number of ninety, in 
the two volumes. Even in this age of typographical 
splendour, it is one of the most complete and perfect 
gems which has fallen from the press within our recol- 
lection.” — Torch. 

“ As a leader of exploring parties, Major Mitchell ap- 
pears to us to stand unrivalled.”- Atheneum, 

“ We have here a work worth hundreds of the vo- 
lumes of those trading tourists who travel for the pur- 
pose of book-making.” — United Service Gazette. 


Just Published, 
Abridged from Mr. Curtis’s Works on the Ear, Eve, &c 


I. 
HE PRESERVATION of HEAR- 
ING; with Remarks on Deafness and other 
Diseases of the Ear: containing an Account of the best 
lustruments for assisting Hearing, including the Acoustic 
Chair, &e. Price 1s, 


II. 

THE PRESERVATION of SIGHT; with Remarks 
on Ophthalmic Diseases, Defective Vision, &e. ; Advice 
how to choose Spectacles; and showing the injurious 
effects of small oval and coloured Glasses. Price 1s. 

IL 














ILL. 

THE PRESERVATION of HEALTH in IN- 
FANCY, YOUTH, MANHOOD, and AGE; showing 
the best means of prolonging life and promoting Human 
Happiness. Second Edition, Priee 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

** Full of judicious and seusible observations.” —Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

“This is a plain, sensible, unpretending little treatise 
on a subject of universal interest.”--Tait's Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

“The advice to the sedentary and the studious is de- 
serving of atteution.”’—Morning Chronicle. 

London: H, Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


BURKE’S WORKS. 
HE WORKS of the RIGHT HON. 


EDMUND BURKE, with a Biographical and 
Critical Introduetion, and a copious Index. In 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo, with a finely-engraved Portrait after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Price 2 Guineas, in cloth boards and 
lettered, 

“« Here is another cheering sign of the times; the en- 
tire works of Burke, excepting the disjecta membra of his 
oration against Hastings, priated almost for popular 
circulation. 

“It argues something io proof of a wide-spreading taste: 
for elegant literature, and a stroog desire for politicak 
knowledge of the highest order, when a series of volumi- 
nous works—in form and fashion addressed to another 
age, Wi9ose spirit was very differeut from ours, and ap- 
pealing in tone and composition to cultivated tastes, and 
intellects raised above the general—can be published for 
the people with a prospect of popular success.”— Spec 
tator, 

“To England at this moment the writings of this 
great man are of a prodigious and peculiar interest ; and 
it will be not only tor our legislators and agitators to 
study them, but for the mass of the intelligent population 
to make themselves acquainted with his sagacious and 
comprehensive views. Such a publication as the present, 
therefore, we consider to be partieularly well timed, and 
we earnestly recommend it to the universal notice it so 
eminently deserves.” — Literary Gazette 

London : Samvet Hotoswoata, Amen Corner, Patere 
noster Row, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Ina Few Days, a New Edition 8vo, with Map, showing 
the Acquisitions of Russia, 
ROGRESS and PRESENT POSI- 
TION of RUSSIA in the EAST. 
____—onN Mv RRAY, / Albemarle Street. 





~~ Just I eae post ‘Bvo. Price 8s. 6d. in cloth, 


q Ftt RS FROM IRELAND; 


MDCCCXXXVII. 
By Cuartorre Evizasetn. 
R. B, Szerxy and W. Burnsive; and L. and G.Szzey, 
Fleet Street. 
This Day is Pu blished, Price 6d. 
LETTER to the SHAREHOLDERS 
of the GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
By a Proprieror. 
© Strike—but hear !” 
Simpxrn and Marsuatt, London; M. Brncuay, Bris- 
tol; C. Davses, Liverpool; Draxe, Birmingham; Ro- 
BINSON, Manchester ; 3; and all other Booksellers. 





This Day is Published, , printad uniformly with the New 
Edition of Byron’s Poems, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, 20s. 


HE LIFE AND PROSE WORKS 
OF LORD BYRON. 
Including his Letters and Journals, with N 
his Life. 
By Tuomas Moore, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just Published, Price 4s. sewed, 
HE MAID OF MARIENDORPT, 
A Play in Five Acts. 
By — SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
, Price 4s. sewed, 
WOMAN’S v rT, OR LOVE’S DISGUISES. 
A Play in Five Acts. 
By James SuertpaAn KNow.es. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


Uniform with “ The Child’s Fairy Library.” 
Just Published, in 2 vols. Price 5s, cloth, 
HE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN- 
SON CRUSOE, Illustrated with numerous En- 
gravings, from Designs by G. CruiksHANK. 
Also, in 6 vols. Price 15s. or 2s. 6d. each. 
THE CHILD’S FAIRY LIBRARY, 
With 600 Illustrations. 
London: JosepH Tuomas; T. Teo@; and Simpxrn & Co. 


A New and Improved School Edition of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, with English Notes, Index, &c. 
Just Published, beautifully printed in 18mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 
ECER PTA ex P. OVIDII NASONIS 
METAMORPHOSEON LIBRIS; with English 
Notes, aud a Mythological, Geographical, and Historical 
Index. By Grorce Fereuson, A.) 
One of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. 
Otiver and Boyp, Edinburgh; aud Simpxin, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co. London, 


Inst Published, 


MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. 

By Witt1am Tuomas Branone, F.R.S. Professor 
of Chemistry R.I. of his Majesty’s Mint. The 4th Edit. 
revised and very considerably enlarged, 30s. 

POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY ; being Familiar Expla- 
nations of the Structure and Functions of Animals, and 
particularly of Man. By Percevat B. Lorp, M.B. 
With numerous illustrative Engravings, 7s. 6d. 

READINGS IN SCIENCE; being Familiar Expla- 
nations of some of the most interesting Appearances and 
Principles in Natural Philosophy. 3d Edit, With many 
Engravings, 5s. 

London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OUTHEY'S COMPLETE POETI- 


CAL WORKS. Collected by Himself, with ad- 
ditional Notes and Prefaces. 10 vols, feap. 8vo. with 
Frontispieces, Vignettes, and Portrait. Price 2/, 10s. 
cloth lettered. 

“The illustrative prefaces and notes impart to this 
new edition all the novelty and interest of an autobio- 
graphy.” —St. James's Chronicle. 


Il. 

THE DOCTRINE of the DELUGE; vindicating 
the Seriptural Account from the Doubts which have re- 
cently been cast upon it by geological speculations. By 
the Rey. Leveson Vernon Harcourt. 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 

“A work of much ingenuity in its design, and most 
elaborate research in its ae ”— British Critic. 


Ill 

THE DOCTOR. Vol. V. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
Vol. I.to1V. 20. Qs, 

“*The Doctor’ is often grave and sensible, as well as 
erudite ; his facetiousness and waggery would make a 
reputation; his fertility and sound sense come with sur- 
prising force.”’--Monthly ~— _ 


WILLIAM HOW iri S NEW WORK. 
COLONIZATION and CHRISTIANITY. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
“Most heartily do we commend this eloquent book to 
the attention of every friend of freedom and of man.’ 
Sheffield Independent. 


\otices of 

















1 vol. 


By the Same Author, 
THE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 2 vols. post 
8vo, with many Illustrations. Price 24s. cloth. 
“A faithful and elaborate history of rural life, rural 
pastimes, and rural manners. *— Conservative Journal. 


THE IMAGERY of FOREIGN TRAVEL. By 
Major SuEreR. 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 9s 6d. cloth. 

“The note book of a lively and intelligent traveller, 
written with a very fine taste for the beauty of landscape 
and natural scenery.’ *— Bell’ s Messenger. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 137. 
Contents: 
1. Toe Duxe or Wexuineron’s DespatcHeEs. 
2. RuscHENBERGER’s VoyaGe ROUND THE WoRLD. 
3. Memorrs oF Sir Wintiam KNIGHTON. 
4. Mr. Dickens’s Taues. 
5. Lire ann Waitinas oF Srre Wittiam TEMPLE. 
6. Srricrures on Tue “Lire or Mx, WILBERFORCE.” 
7. Rerons oF GeorGt THE THIRD AND FovrtH—Pott- 
TICAL CHARACTERS. 
London; Lonaman, Onmg, and Co. 





BURR’S GEOLOGY. 


New Edition, considerably enlarged, in 1 vol. fep, Svo. 


illustrated by Plates and Wood- cuts, 


HE ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL 

GEOLOGY, comecting the established Facts 

and Theoretical Deductions of the Science with its Ap- 

plications to Mining, Engineering, Architecture, &c. and 

embracing a comprehensive View of the internal Struc- 

ture of Great Britain, with Notices of its Mines and 
Mineral Productions. By Freperick Burr, 

Warttaxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


LATIN AND ENGLISH VERSE, 
Just Ready, in cloth, 12mo. 
N INTRODUCTION to the TRANS- 
LATION of ENGLISH POETRY into Latin 
Elegiacs and Ifexameters, 
By the Rey. F. E. Grerron, B D. Master of Stamford 
Grammar School. 
Fase. I. ENGLISH VERSION, 3s. cloth, 
Fase. II. LATIN VERSION, 3s. cloth, 
Bound together, 6s. cloth, 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


ILLUMINATED FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK. 
Ina Few Days will be Published, elegantly bound in 
morocco, royal 18mo. 3ls. 6d.; demy Pa 423.; illus- 
AWE sepi arate, on large paper, 3ls. 
df hee E BOOK of COMMON "PR AYER, 
and Administration of the Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church according to the 
Use of the United Church of England and Ireland. 
Together with the Psalter, or Psalms of David. With 
Notes and Sixteen Illuminated Plates, and Fourteen 
Ornamental Letters. 
Waurtrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


ALPY'S GRADUS, LATIN AND 


ENGLISH. 











Fifth Edition. Royal l2mo. 7s.6d. bound. Also, 
VALPY’S GREEK ‘TESTAMENT or Schools, 


12mo, 5s. bound, 
VALPY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, 12mo. Qs. 6d. bd. 
VALPY’S SALLUST. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
VALPY'’S DITTO, with English Notes, by Hicxiz. 
12mo. 4s. 64. 
VALPY’S TERENCE, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
VALPY’S FUNDAMENTAL WORDS OF THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Wuittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





Just Published, illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, uni- 
form with ‘The Earth,” 1 vol. royal 16mo. Price 
9s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

HE EXPERIMENTAL PHILO- 
SOPHER, 
By Wiutram Mutiinger Haars, 

Author of “The Earth,” late Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Guy’s Hospital, and Member of various 
Literary Institutions, 

“Ample experiments are introduced, and these are 
illustrated by excellent drawings of the proper apparatus 
to be used in conducting them. A more useful work on 
questions of a chemical and scientific character has not 
for some time appeared.” — Conservative Journal, 

Wuittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





~ Just Published, post Svo. with upwards of 100 Wood 
Illustrations, Price 10s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
RACTICAL and EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMIST — Adapted to Arts and Manufactures 
By E. Mrrsyertica, 
Professor of Chemistry at the University of Berlin. 
Translated from the first portion of his Compendium. 
By Srepuen Love Hammick, M.D. one of the Radcliffe 
Travelling Fellows of the University of Oxford, and 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, &c. Dedicated, by 
permission, to Dr. Faraday, Professor of Chemistry, &c. 
“The translation is remarkably well executed. We 
recommend the work to the lovers of practical chemistry. 
It will be a valuable addition to the library and the 
laboratory.’’—Jvhnston’s Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, October 13, 
L B OU 


M Ww ill Publish during the Present Month 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


THE HEIR OF SELWOOD; 
Or, Three Epochs in a Life. 
By Mrs. Gore, Author of “ Stokeshill Place,’ ‘« Mothers 
and Danghters,” &e, : vols. (Now Ready.) 


eS INTO t ‘HE MOUNTAINS OF 
RONDA AND GRENADA, 
With Characteristic Sketches of the Inhabitants of the 
South of Spain. 
By Captain C. R. Scort, 
Author of “ Travels in Egypt and Candia,” &c. 
2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations. 


If. 
JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER, 
By Captain Freperick CHamier, R.N. 
Author of “ ‘I'he Life of a Sailor,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE PROTECTORATE of OLIVER CROMWELL 
And the State of Europe during the early part of 
Tue Reon oF Louis XIV. 

Illustrated in a Series of Letters between the most 
Distinguished Meu of the Time. 

Now First Published from the Originals, 

Edited by Ropert Vaucuan, D.D. 

Profeksor of History in the London University, Author 
of “The Life of Wickliffe,” &c. 

With an Introductory Essay on the Protector’s Reign, 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 


GURNEY MARRIED. 
Being the Continuation and Completion of “ Gilbert 
Gurney.” 
By Tueopore Hook, Esq 
Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” &e. 
Vi. 


DUTY AND INCLINATION. 
Edited by Miss Lanpon, 
Authoress of “ Ethel Churchill,” “ The [mprovisatrice,” 
&e. 3 vols. (Just Published.) 

“ A very interesting and clever novel. The reader's 
anxiety is kept alive to the very last page of the third 
volume.” -Court Journal. 

Henry Cousvuan, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street, 


3 vols. 





oS 
Just Published, 


NHE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL, No. XIV. , contains: 
I. The Transcaucasian Provinces of Russia, 
IL. Religious Persecution in Germany.—The Aryeh. 
disk: op of Cologne. 
III. Landor’s Pentame ron and Pentalogia. 
1V. Commercial and Manufacturing Progress of Bel. 
gium, 
V. Letters on Paraguay. 
VI. Railroads in France. 
VII. M. de Chateaubriand—The Congress of Verona, 
VIII. Milnes’s Poems. 
R.and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





Published this Day, 18s. Vol. XVII. Part 2, of the 


q{NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 

\_4 This Half Volume co tains the conclusion of Phi. 
lology, by Dr. Doig—Philosophy and Physics, by Pro. 
fessor Robison—Phrenology and Physiology, by Dr, 
Roget—Practice of Physic, aud Plague, by Dr. Thom. 
son—Physical Geography, by Professor Traill—Plant- 
ing, by J.C. Loudon, Esq.; and many other interesting 
Ar ticles, 

Three-fourths of the matter contained in the present 
Half Volume is entirely new. Wherever any of the text 
of the former Edition or Supplement has been retained, 
it has been amended in style, improved in arrangement, 
and in every respect accommedated to the actual state of 
knowledge and the general design of the work. Among 
the Engti avings are three beautifully engraved Maps of 
Brazil, “Palestine, and Canada, besides the Illustrations 
of Ornithology, Perspective, and other subjects, 

Avam and CHarves Buiack, Edinburgh; Srmpxty, 
MarsuHatr, and Co; Wuirraker and Co,; and Ha- 
miLton, ApaAms, and Co. London, 


ANNUAL FOR 1839, 
Tu 18mo. richly gilt, with Illustrations, 
rXNHE NEW EXCITEMENT, for 1839, 
Containing such incidents as are particularly fitted 
to arrest the youthful mind. 
By the Editor of “ The New Excitement,” for 1838, and 
of “ The Excitement” for the preceding years, 

Notices of “ The New Excitement,” for 1833 ; a few of 
which still remain on hand with the ‘Publishers. 

“ This volume is out of all sight the best of the series 
that has yet appeared.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“ The present volume possesses more novelty, variety, 
and power of excitement than any former one which we 
recollect.” — Tait's Magazine, 

« All that was valuable in the * Old Excitement’ 
retained in the ‘ New.’—Scottish Congregativ.nal an 
Edinburgh: Wititam Innes; London: Hami.ton, 
Apams, and Co. 








Ina Few Days, will be Published, in 1 vol, post Svo. 
elegantly bound, Price One Guinea, or royal Svo. India 
Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

AUNTER’S and DANIELL'S ORI- 
ENTAL ANNUAL, 1839. 
EASTERN LEGENDS. 

By the Rev. Hopart Caunter, B.D. 
With Twenty-two Engravings, from Drawings by the late 
WitiraM Dantett, Esq. R. 

The Rev. Mr. Caunter and the late Mr. Daniell, R.A. 
have, as the public are perfectly aware, for the last five 
years, furnished the designs and the literary portion of 
“ The Oriental Annual.” Neither of these gentlemen 
contribute to that Annual for the ensuing year; and the 
present one has been undertaken to enable the admirers 
of their productions to possess an additional work from 
the same pen and pencil. 

The Drawings have been selected from several, speci- 
ally designed by Mr. Daniell for publication in “ The 
Oriental Annual ;” and his representatives are desirous 
that they should ‘be presented to the public in the pre- 
sent form. 

Mr. Caunter’s literary productions are too well appre- 
ciated to require comment. 

The illustrations have been entrusted to engravers of 
acknowledged repute, and have been superiutended by 
the eminent and popular artist, KE. T. Parris, Esq. 

Vroof impressions of the Plates, Price 2/, 2s.; or hefore 
letters, 3/. 3s. in a portfolio, 

Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


PROSE, POETRY, AND PAINTING. 

This Day is Published, printed on imperial quarto paper, 
elegantly bound, and illustrated by 
Fourteen Fine Steet ENGRavinGs, 

Price 1/. Lls.6d. or, with Proot Impressions of the Plates 

E India Paper, Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
u ‘8 Y RANT H; 
A MISCELLANY on a PROSE 
SE. 


Contributed by om. of rar oa Distinguished Poets 
and Tale Writers of the day, and 
Edited by T. K. Hervey, 

The Publishers have spared neither pains nor expense 
in their determination to produce one of the richest 
amongst the Illustrated Books of the Season, and have 
succeeded in giving a new and additional value to the 
Pictorial portion of the Volume, by securing, in the Lite- 
rary Department, the aid of a List of Writers whose 
names before the public are a guarantee at once for the 
varied and characteristic vature of its contents. 

The following are some of the 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THE VOLUME, 
Elizabeth B. Barrett. T. K, Hervey. 
Caroline Bowles. W. H. Harrison (Author of 
Rev. William Lisle Bowles. “ Tales of a Physician,’”’) 
Rev. W. H, Brookfield. Thomas Hood, 
Henry F. Chorley (Author | Mary Howitt, 
of “ Couti.””) Douglas Jerrold. 
Barry Cornwall. Sheridan Knowles, 
Allan Cuoniogham, James Montgomery. 
Rev. Thomas Dale. John Poole, 
Ebenezer Eliott (Author of | WinthropMackworth Praed. 

Corn-Law Rhymes.”’) Horace Smith, 

E. M. Fitzgerald. Charles Swain. 
John Graham (Author of | T. F Triebner. 

“A Vision of Fair | Charles Whitehead( Author 

Spirits,”’ &c.) of “ The Solitary.’’) 

A few Large Sets of the Plates will be taken off on India 
Paper, Price 2/ 2s in a Poritolio, 
Londou : A. H. Baty and Co. 83, Cornhill. 
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